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Introductory. With the article that follows we wish 
to close our remarks on the subject to which it refers, 
unless on certain reserved points which shall be men- 
tioned. We have no party feelings on this matter—it is 
one of much soberness, and should be gravely consider- 
ed. 


The reserved points are— 


Ist. The effects that a specie circulation, (if seriously 
designed to be established, and it being possible to es- 
tablish one), will have on the dag of domestic commodi- 
ties, and on wages paid for labor. 

2d. The sudden crippling and ruin, or abandonment, 
of hundreds of the state banks, on account of the retire- 
ment of their notes, or credits. 

Which involve an unnatural and unjustifiable appre- 
ciation of the value of money. 

All civilized societies are in an artificial state of being. 
‘THEY MUST REMAIN SO, ORCEASETO BE. Each society has 
its own particular regulations, and many of them, by long 
use, have become so connected with the public business 
or private concerns of each, that much derangement must 
follow relinquishments of them. We desire to speak to 
the reason of men, and of things as they are. France 
has, in general, a specie currency—but will the Ameri- 
ean laborer be content with the wages that a French la- 
borer earns, and with the food on which he subsists? 
Can the American mechanic imagine a condition in 
which he must himself live, and support his family, on an 
average of 40 or 50 cents perday? England has a mixed 
currency of paper and of gold—the supply of the latter 
being a large one. But will the American descend to 
the place of an English laborer, which is such that hun- 
dreds of thousands of persous, in the receipt of regular 
wages, must have support from their parishes, as pau- 
pers, or perish for the want of food and shelter? And 
again, as to the artificial state of societies—an over-crop 
of wheat, in England, for an example, chokes up the 
jails with honest farmers, unable to pay their rents, be- 
cause of the reduced money-price of grain. 

We may say these things ought not to be—sBuT THEY 
ARE: and, if to be remedied, the remedy must be ap- 
proached with exceeding earefulness and solemnity. 
I'he foundations of society, as resting upon the OBLIGA- 
TION OF CONTRACTS, cannot be broken up without the 
ruin of the many for the benefit of the few. 

In stating our objections to the gold law of the last 
session, it by no means follows that its repeal is, in the 
cireumstances of the case, thought desirable. It is also 
our wish that this ‘‘experiment,” having proceeded so 
far, should have a fair trial, that wisdom may be gained 
in the school of experience! As yet the amount of the 
new coinage is unimportant, if not insignificant, unless 
to a certain class of sheer politicians, acting with a view 
to the ensuing e/ections; and there has been a hurry and 
bustle concerning the whole matter that cannot be easily 


excused. We decidedly object to legislation on subjects 


woollens—and so it was in many other cases. Thus 
with the currency—it is not a thing to be Aurrahed 
about, but one of great seriousness—and steadiness is 
especially necessary, that sudden depreciations or appre- 
ciations of the value of money may not ensue. Fence 
cannot be safely admitted to extend or contract the 
circulation of gold—and several years must pass before 
that metal can become the currency of the country—if 
ever it shall be. ‘he abused bank of the United States 
has a large interest in the new gold law, and, in her own 
way and own time, will show it—but she is not to be 
forced. Besides certain effects which are referred to 
below, it will be thus with the bank that the circulation 
of her 5 dollar bills will be increased, at the direct ex- 
pense of the local banks, if she pleases to increase them 
—for her notes will bring gold every where at par; and, 
for many purposes, and on several accounts, are detter 
than half eagles: hence the state banks will be more fre- 
quently called on for gold or U. S. bank paper, in ex- 
change for their own, than formerly—demands for specie 
being avoided as much as possible, because it is inconve- 
nient even to carry ten silver dollars in one’s pocket; 
and thus the enmity shewn against the U. S. bank will 
fall on the local banks, provided always the gold coinage 
goes on briskly, as perhaps it may; for now, instead of 
exporting the gold bullion gathered in the south, to Eu« 
rope, remittances may be, perhaps, more profitably made 
in silver. 

We know that parties will not listen to such things, 
until ‘‘after the elections;”? but this has nothing to do 
with the soberness of the truth that belongs to them. 


The New York Journal of Commerce says—**The ship Victo- 
ria, from Liverpool, has, we are told, a large amount of sove- 


reigns, the first which has been received under the influence of the 
new gold will.?? 


And adds—**Never before was there such a rush of the sove- 
reigns of Europe towards our country as exists at this moment. 
We know one house who expect shortly to entertain a million 
of them: and full another million are about to put themselves 


under the protection of that great moneyed ‘monster’ the United 
States bank. 


The amount received by the Victoria was 50,000 so- 
vereigns, equal to $237,000. It is worthy of note, that 
the moderate sum of two millions more which are expect- 
ed, equal to nearly ten millions of dollars, are to pass 
into the vaults of the bank of the United States. So it is 
intimated, or said. 

We wish to look at these matters a little seriously. 
Of the facts stated, we know no more than is presented 
above—but shall offer a few remarks upon them as being 
true. 

Many have received the preceding intelligence, at 
least as to the importation of the gold, with loud cheers. 
These know not what they do—or are reckless of conse- 
—* provided certain temporary purposes aré sub« 
served, 

It is an abomination, that a matter so solemn as the 


so vitally interesting as the currency, the protection of| currency of a country, should, in any wise, be connected 
domestic industry, encouragement of internal improve-| with transient party politics—and be used to poison the 
ments, defence of our navigating interests, &c. on politi-| minds of ignorant or uvreficcting individuals. 


cal grounds. It is well that all parties have generally 


Those ‘‘who sacrifice essential liberty to gain a tempo- 


agreed as to the latter interest—but the other great in-| rary safety,” are said ‘neither to deserve liberty or safe- 


terests have been wretchedly mangled by bawling politi- 
cians, considering only the effect that certain measures} ed in place of the right. 
would have upon the elections, not on the public welfare, | party be sustained —“‘right or wron 

We always feared the es- 5 


and hence their ayes or noes! 
tablishment of a safe and generally acceptable tariff law 


after such ‘‘glass-cyed” partisans as we could easily | suggested it 
name had grappled with the subject, and, in a great de-| had not at all entered into the su 
ree, wrested it out of the hands of its old and true} thought of making a hurrah about it. 


riends, such as Messrs. Clay and Baldwin. 


ty.” So with parties—the expedient is oftentimes accept- 
“All’s fair in polities!” Let 


”? 
Weare of those who most sincerely wished ‘‘reform,” 
,| as to the weight or fineness of our old_gold coins. We 
ears ago, and when party considerations 
yject—when no one 
Our object was, 


Steadiness| (and still is), to lessen the cireulation of small bank 


and security were rather desired by the friends of the} notes, and guard persons against those losses and incon- 
system than very high duties—but when the politicians | veniences that they meet with on account of exchan 





placed an excessive and unasked-for duty on wool, the} es, which we ourselves have felt with peculiar severity. 
manufacturers were compelled to urge a heavy duty on’ But we object, as before, to any and every meddling 


Vou. XLVU—Sie. Ll. 
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with the currency, on political grounds; for party is head- 
long, and has but little discrimination. Its object is al- 
together selfish. 

here is before us a statement of the substance of a 
speech delivered by the distinguished senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Ewing, at the public dinner given to him at Chilli- 
cothe—from which we extract the following paragraph: 

**He spoke of the bill relating to gold coins. He had, he said, 
been for some time aware that a modification of the law on that 
subject was necessary. ‘The old law was wrong—the present one 
was wrong also as it fixes too high a value on gold, but it was 
nearer the true standard than the formér, and therefore he voted 
forit. He said the boast that this law was a triumph gained over 
the majority of the senate was an absurdity. The committee 
of finance who considered the subject were unanimously in fa- 
vor of the bill. They knew that it was a favorite measure with 
their opponents, but notwithstanding this, as they thought it 
right or nearly so, they sustained it. But the opinion attempt- 
ed to be promulged in the country, thatit was a most important 
measure—that it will fill the pockets of the people with gold 
and work wonders in the land, is childish and silly in the ex- 
treme. Such, said Mr. Ewing, will not be its effect: it will not 
make gold a common currency, and if it did, no man of any in- 
telligence would consider it of the smaHest importance. A hat 
will be no better and wear no longer, if purchased for a half ea- 
gle, than if purchased with five dollars in silver, or a five dollar 

ank bill on some good solvent bank, such as that of the United 
States, or the old bank of Chillicothe. A child might be tickled 
with gold as a plaything, because it is bright, but a man regards 
its exchangeable nature—and the good old silver dollar, or bank 
bill, redeemable in silver, is as good to him.’’ 

We heartily agree with Mr. Ewing in all his points 
and parts but this—that the bill placed so high a legal 
value on gold, that we could not have voted for it—un- 
less amended as suggested by Mr. Binney and others; 
not being opposed to the principles of the bill, but to the 
specifications of the bill, in this respect. 

That we are right seems clearly proved from the facts 
stated. London is as much the ‘*money market” of the 
world, as Neweastle is the coal market of England. 
Our southern states are the .great cotton market, and so 
on. Thus, when London exports gold coin, (which is not 
a home product), to New York, and Newcastle imports 
coal or the southern states cotton, we are certain that 
the relations of society have been somehow unhinged. 
Gold, like coal or cotton, seeks its best market. If 
worth more at New York than at London, New York, 
and not London, will have the excess of gold, if possessed 
of the means of purchasing it. ‘This is an immutable law 
of trade. Every commodity finds its highest price. 

The tact that we exported our old gold coins in pre- 
ference of silver, was proof positive that the legal value 
of the former, compared with that of the latter, was rated 
too low; and, in like manner, and on the same principle, 
the fact that we are receiving the legal coin of England, 
in preference to silver, which is only bullion in that 
country, is alike conclusive that our present legal value 
of gold is too high. ‘Vhere was a profit on the export 
of gold, and now there is a profit on its importation, and 
the ‘‘tables are turned”’—for the present, on this account 
only; for the ‘‘balance of trade”’ between England and the 
United States is surely against the latter. ‘That is, Eng- 
Jand is the creditor country, and to a very large amount. 
The present moderate price of exchange shews only an 
inability to discharge the debts that we owe her—and 
hence it is that those who have funds in England import 
gold, rather than sell bills of exchange. These things 
appear very plain tous. If flour is worth 54 dollars at 
Boston, and orly 5 at Salem, Boston will have the sup- 
ply—if the cost of freight be the same. And no one 
will import sovereigns it salt or coal will afford a better 

rofit, or on the latter a freight can be made—but there 
is no value, as it were, in the freight of gold, and hence 
a dead loss falls on the ship-owner. A great amount of 
capital, and of labor, is thus rendered unproductive. 

e profits are in the hands of the money dealer, not in 
those of the merchant, and the various mechanics and 
others which the latter employs. The money dealer 
creates no new values. His profits benefit none but him- 
self. Not so the merchant—for out of his profits he is 
continually creating new values in ships, warehouses, 
&o. and subsists many persons by the labor that he 
purchases. 

The importation of gold will partially continue, so 
long as exchange is ata rate really below the true par; 
but when above such par the importation will cease. In- 
deed, a reflux of gotd mntst in that case be expected— 














(after our supply of silver is reduced), to satisfy balan- 
ces against us. ‘The wants of the country, with its inabi- 
lity to purchase, because of diminished prices for labor, 
however, may, in some degree, correct this proceeding. 
For there is nothing more elear than this—that, asa spe- 
cie currency, for common use, is approached, there will 
be a fall in the rate of wages, which may extend to 33 or 
50 per cent. on account of the appreciated value of what 
is called money. Men cannot go to the banks and get 
gold as they borrow bank notes, on the credits of the banks 
—hence a diminished circulation of values and the ar- 
rest of new enterprizes. But a canal dug or road made, 
or house or factory built by the use of bank notes, is just 
as valuable as if built by the use of gold. The improve- 
ment is made, and many persons have profited by the 
sale of their labor to make it—being the only thing that 
the poor have to sell. On this subject much might be 
said, but reflecting persons may readily follow out the 
suggestion, and calculate the effects, 

And now to the leading faets. The bank of the United 
States lately cesired to obtain gold that she might sell it 
—but row isa purchaser of gold that she may keep it— 
for the time being. As the legal value of gold has been 
changed, her policy has changed; but the same leading 
object governs—which was, and is, to make money. The 
bank ought to have some twelve or fifteen millions in 
specie, and especially in the present state of war against 
her; and she will prefer a gathering-in of gold as fast as 
she conveniently can, because it is now at a less compa- 
rative legal value than silver, but must be received in re- 
demption of her own obligations, if tendered. And there 
is another imperious reason—the greater promptitude 
and cheapness with which gold may be transported to 
meet malicious ‘‘runs” on any of her branches, will in- 
duce the bank to retain a large supply of it, in lieu of 
silver, as heretofore. 

As the bank is importing gold, it would appear that she 
ought to be praised by her enemies. But she deserves 
neither praise nor blame on this account. She imports 
iton the same rule that one man exports shingles, or 
another imports green turtle—for profit. And the bank 
will keep her gold, or pay it out, at her own discretion 
—with a single view to her own safety, or her own profit; 
also selling, or retaining, or paying out her silver on 
the same principle—acting upon the universal rule of all 
dealers—to benefit herself, while faithfully fulfilling all 
the obligations that the law imposes. If by buying gold, 
and selling silver to purchase it, she can pay her own 
debts at one or two per cent. /ess than in silver, the bak 
will pay in gold, as far and as fast, too, as she ean—when 
so prepared. It is said that she profited nearly 100,000 
dollars by the increased value of the gold that she had on 
hand when the new law went into effect; and there is no 
doubt that a fine speculation has been made on importa- 
tions of gold. ‘ 

And what do these things shew? Only that we have 
rated the value of gold tae Lick. There have been times 
when remittances of gold to Havana, from the United 
States, were the best that could be made for profit—the 
doubloon bearing an advance of 12 or 15 per cent, compar- 
ed with silver. So with us—if with 1,000 sovereigns the 
British merchant can purehase more cotton than with 
£1,000 worth of British manufactures, he will send gold, 
and the freight that might have been earned on the goods 
will be lost. Look at the case of the ship Victoria. On 
the 50,000 sovereigns imported in her, the freight, per- 
haps, was only some £10 or £20—but on £50,000 in ma- 
nufactures the freight would have been many hundred 
pounds. There are times when we should heartily re- 
joice in shortened supplies of British goods, seeing in 
it the successful competition of our own national in- 
dustry—but now we know, from the reduced price of 
wool and other raw materials, and the comparative slug- 
gishness with which our factories are worked, that the 
deficiency of the foreign supply is caused by the want of 
means and want of confidence that prevails, through the 
deranged and uncertain state of our currency; and hence 
it is seen that we are purchasing gold too dearly. 

We desire not to be misrepresented or misunderstood, 
We should have zealously supported the gold bill, had 
the legal value been placed a little higher. It is thus, 
also, with respect to the bank of the United States, 
Having eeljed our constitutional objections, we would 
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of ti present charter. The power of that bank was shewn 
soon after its establishment—it was working a public ruin 
for the benefit of a few speculators; and we opposed it 
earnestly, perhaps, violenly. But being ‘‘reformed,” 
we have not seen or felt a repetition of the abuses that 
we complained of; still, there is a power in the bank to 
do evil that we would not bestow on its directors, or any 
other body of men, no matter how or by whom appoint- 
ed—whether by president Jackson or president Biddle. 
One other remark, and we shall close. The idea ofa 
reform of our gold currency had been long entertained, 
without being supposed to have any sort of conncetion 
with transient political parties—but one party has sad- 
denly and violently grappled the bill of the last session, 
and is using it as a means of strengthening itself; and 
“Benton’s yellow jackets,’’as the official paper of the go- 
vernment, in its dignity, calls the new gold coins, are 
hurried and jingled about the country, and openly used 
to influence the elections, and especially to prejndice per- 
sons against the bank of the United States. There is no 
mistake about this. We disapprove of all such means— 
but they are used. Very well. On the other hand, the 
bank is abused, by the same persons, because that it does 
not pay out gold, and give its aid to its own destruction, 
and the rejection of its friends! In other times than the 
present, such gross inconsistency and rank injustice, 
would hardly be exerted—it would be laughed into con- 
tempt. But the ‘‘Globe” goes further, and proposes 
that silver shall not any longer be a legal tender! This 
is baby talk, at best. To do this, a law must pass both 
houses of congress—and, even if there was folly and stu- 
pidity enough in congress to pass sucha law, it would 
not affect the bank of the United States, secured by its 
charter. Does it not look like impudence to ask the 
bank to lend a stick to break its own head with? Shall 
the bank become the agent to supply bullion for the pur- 
pose of making gold coins, to be used as electioneering 
weapons against itself and its friends? It has imported 
much gold, for its own benefit—it is its own, and will be 
used by the bank to subserve its own purposes. But the 
**Globe” wisely says—‘‘By law the bank is bound to re- 
deem its notes in gold or silver. By refusing to redeem 
in gold, it may be doubted whether it does not violate its 
charter.”” Gold or silver! What other man than an 
editor of the “Globe” would have ‘‘doubted” in this 
case, as stated by himself? The bank, perhaps, has 
chiefly supplied the mint with gold; and, it may be, in- 
tends, as soon as it can, to sell its silver, and make gold 
the basis of its circulation. But whether or no, the idea 
of demanding gold of the bank is preposterous, while 
paying silver, if so preferred by the bank. And in this 
instance, we are reminded of a droll story that we lately 
saw about a cold Yankee and a blustering bully, when 
the latter invited the former to step forward and receive 
a beating—but the Yankee said he would’nt take that 
trouble for the sake of a whipping!—though in the end, 
when the bully advanced on the Yankee, the latter, ‘‘in 
less than no time,”’ cowhided him with his own weapon, 
that he had flourished so gallantly. This is the proba- 
ble result of a quarrel against the bank about gold. 
But if its conduct is honestly represented, as to retaining 
the new coins—let others furnish the bullion, and receive 
the new coins at the mint! The treasury may issue an 
order too, that bullion shall not be coined for the bank, 
if it pleases!—but the eagles will not much the less ra- 
pidly make their Aome in the vaults of the bank, on that 
account—if their presence is preferred there. 


As connected with the preceding subjects, we give the 
following articles—premising that the facts stated, sug- 
gestions made, or comments offered, are—just as we 
found them! 

From the New York Evening Star. 

We have been watching for some time past the course of the 
Globe, Argus, &c. relative to the recent change in our gold 
coins. We felt assured that there was knavery somewhere, 
but were unable to detect it. The constant encomiums be- 
stowed upon the measure remind us forcibly of those little arts 
80 successfully played off by old offenders, who seek out new 
places of abode, commence some humble occupation, exhibit 
their certificate of character, enlist the good wishes, and obtain 
the approbation of all around, while they are quietly engaged in 
manufacturing keys for their neighbors’ houses. 
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We have been on the look-out, and have heard of certain 
facts, which, connected with others, may unveii the mystery. 
It will be recollected that for many years past our gold coins 
have maintained a greater price than their nominal value; that 
is, the quantity of gold in an eagle sold for ten dollars and thirty 
cents, and sonretimes a little more—the consequence of which 
was to drive the eagle from circulation, it being the interest of 
every one not to pay in gold, but to sell it, and put the premium 
in his pocket. 

To correct this defect in our currency had been the object of 
various communications to congress by Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Craw- 
ford and Mr. Ingham, while they were at the head of the trea- 
sury. Different reports were made by the committees of con- 
gress upon the same subject—the only wish on the part of all 
being to arrive at the actual value of gold. No electioneering 
scheme—no money making project—but a plan useful to the 
country. Under this state of things, another committee was 
raised in the session of 1832, fur the purpose of bringing toge- 
ther, aud drawing from the combined information previously 
obtained, a medium result. That committee, of which Mr. 
White, of this city, was chairman, made their report, (the presa 
of other business prevented congress from acting upon it at that 
time), and arrived at what was decmed the true estimate. Early 
in the last session anotber report was made by Mr. White, as 
chairman of a similar committee, in which the views taken in 
the former report were again put forth. It will be recollected 
that about this time the derangement in the currency became 
very great: the immediate demand for current money compel- 
led those who held gold to part with it at a very small premium 
in many cases. Exchange upon England fell below par, accom- 
panied with nearly a corresponding decline in the value of gold. 
Nothing further was heard of Mr. Whiie’s report upon the gold 
coins, until a few weeks before the adjournment of congress, 
when all at once a substitute for the bill on the gold coins was 
introduced, under the auspices of the Globe. The committee 
abandoned their report, which was founded upon the actual 
value of gold—they abandoned the information which had been 
obtained by the secretaries of the treasury, the master of the 
mint, and the committees of congress, and a new valuation was 
fixed to the gold coin of the United States, whereby sixty-six cents, 
or thereabouts, of the gold in each eagle was taken away, and cop- 
per or alloy substituted. In other words, the eagles and half 
eagles coined since the passing of the law of last session, con- 
tain sixty six cents less of gold in them than those which were 
coined before. According to the slang phrase of depredators 
upon coins, they have been sweated or clipped sixty-six cents 
on the eagle. ; 

It is now rumored, upon good authority, that certain indivi- 
duals, who were in the secret of the intended abandonment of 
the report of the committee, and of the introduction of a new 
bill at the heel of the session, were engaged in bringing in fo- 
reign gold, our own gold coins, and gold certificates at two per 
cent. premium, upon which they have realized a premium of 
oversix and a half percent. To so great an extent has this 
speculation been carried, that it is believed the deposite banks in 
the city of New York, have purchased nearly a million of dol- 
lars, upon which they have realized a profit of nearly fifty thou- 
sand dollars. In other words, instead ef applying the deposites 
of the government to the accommodation of the merchants and 
others, they have been engaged in speculating in gold. These 
banks are now passing off a debased coin, prepared at the mint, 
in the redemption of their bills, out of which they are realizing 
profit at the expense of the bill holder. How far others have 
participated, it is impossible to say: but we know the propensi- 
ties of the kitchen and its associates so well, we have little he- 
sitation in asserting, that they have taken their proportion of 
the benefits. Ifany one of the thousand whom the politicians 
are attempting to deceive doubts this statement, let him take 
one of the eagles coined previous to the passage of the late law 
and one of the new eagles, and carry them to a goldsmith, or 
any bank, and see if he will not receive sixty-six cents more for 
the first than the last: let him also offer a ten dollar bill at the 
bank for redemption and ask for one of our old eagles in pay- 
ment, and see if they will give it to him without charging sixty- 
six cents. 

: From the Globe. 

‘“‘Now, there is a short way to compel this [the U. 8. B.] and 
all other bank monopolies which array themselves against @ 
gold currency, to shell out their half eagles. Let it be declared 
by law that silver shall not be a legal tender for any sum over ten 
dollars, and that gold shall.” [First get the gold!!!] 


From the Pennsylvanian. 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE!! 

Philadelphia, September 2d, 1834. Personally appeared be- 
fore me, Samuel} Badger, one of the aldermen of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, Henry Simpson, merchant of the city of Philadelphia 
aforesaid, and Jate member of the assembly, who did on oath 
depose and say, that he called at the bank of the United States, 
in company with John Folkrod, esq. of Frankford, and late 
member of the assembly, when he requested of the first teller 
gold coin in payment for a one hundred dollar note, of the 
mother bank, No. 2,179, payable to A. Roberts, or bearer, and 
signed N. Biddle, president, Thos. Wilson, cashier. The teller 
first answered the deponent, that ‘the was not aLLOweED to pay 
out GOLD.’? Deponent then demanded GOLD, and the teiler 
replied, that “he was not authorised to let any one have it.’”? The 
deponeut further declares on oath, that he saw THOUSANDS OF 
DOLLARS IN HALF EAGLES lying upon the inner counter of the 
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said bank, and which, he believes, it is bound to pay out for its 
notes, in conformity with the 17th section of the act of incorpora- 
tion, which says, IT SHALL PAY Irs NoTES IN GOLD anp 
SILVER. Witness my hand, this 2d day of September, A. D. 


1834. HENRY SIMPSON. 
Sworn to before me, S. Badger, alderman. 


— 


We publish an extract from Cospsetr’s RecGistEr, 
concerning ‘Infernal paper money,”’ and also certain 
proceedings of a meeting held in London, on account of 
**the danger of an American invasion of Ireland,” as pro- 
claimed by Mr. William Cobbett! 

The first is a fine specimen of the coarseness and men- 
dacity of the man, and the second of his madness or folly. 
We should like to publish and record it, but have not 
seen a copy of it. ‘There is also another article from 
Cobbett’s Register that the American people ought to 
have, judging by the notices that we have seen taken of 
it—for it is made to appear that the modest editor of that 
paper claims all the merit of the proceedings lately had 


against the bank of the United States and in favor of the 
gold bills, &e. 


These things are inserted as curiosities. Tt is not 
worth the while to make any remarks on the ragamzf- 
Jinism of the first article, nor on the miserable Aumbug 
contained inthe other. The member of parliament, how- 
ever, not only speaks falsely with a bad grace, and in the 
language of the dirtiest stews of St. Giles’-—but shews a 
gross ignorance of the character of our political institu- 
tions, and of the real state of things amongst us. His 
idea that congress should have issued an order to seize 
the books and papers of the bank—is a thing that con- 
gress cannot do; or that the president should have issued 
such an order, ‘‘on a charge of conspiracy and treason 
against the state, and have brought the vagabonds into 
the supreme court” now this last is the very thing that 
the bank wished, and which its enemies were the most 
unwilling to. do. But Codbhett, whenever he wants a fact, 
readily makes one for himself—and, whether applicable 
or not to his argument, he hammers it out, and swears 
that it is conclusive: the character of this man however, 
is so well known that we shall not dwell upon it. He 
has talents in the way of his vocation—but never were 
talents more grossly abused. We well remember him, 
and knew him personally in 1798-9, as editor of ‘*Porcu- 
pine’s Gazette,” the filthiest sheet that ever had then is- 
sued from the press, but which has many copyists now— 
and for the issue of which, in Philadelphia, it was said in 


the British parliament, that ‘the deserved a statue of 
gold.” 





We have before us, for consideration, an elaborate, 
intelligent and instructive essay on slavery, as it exists in 


the United States, from an old friend in one of the east- 
ern states. 


It is broad and liberal in its general principles. Its 
leading idea is that slavery ought to be abolished, on a 
just compensation made to the owners of slaves—these 

eing clearly recognized as property. It is argued, that 
private property may be taken for the public good, as in 
suumerous instances it is, even without the consent of the 
owner—on returning to him an equivalent value for it; 
but the great question then presents itself, would the 
public good be promoted by an emancipation of the 
slaves, without some efficient and costly provisions for 
essentinl changes in their location or condition? Our 
Own experience would give a resolute negative to this 
question—much as we are, and always have been, op- 
posed to the principle and practice of slavery. And be- 
sides, as slavery was imposed on us by Great Britain, 
should we not wait a little, and see the result of her laws 
recently passed to do it away in her West India colo- 
nies?* We cannot entertain the idea that negro slavery 
is to go on, and on, and on, in the United States, without 
limit—but how to arrest it, we have not yet been able to 
discover, with benefit to the slaves or safety to ourselves. 
The subject is beset with difficulties on every side—and 
when not knowing what to do, the most prudent way, 

nerally, is to stand still. But on the other hand, if 
iscussions and investigations are avoided, then what 





*The accounts from these islands are very unpleasant. See 


B subsequent page, 


at 
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should be done, or might be done, to relieve an alarming 
and rapidly increasing evil, will never be ascertained. 

We shall hold this essay over for another and a careful 
reading; but our present hesitation to insert it is in what 
we consider the previous question—how shall the blacks 
be disposed of, if emancipated? It is our opinion that 
the people of color will possess all the West India is- 
lands, seeing that they cannot be incorporated with the 
white inhabitants; and that the present forlorn state of 
Hayti is that which is in store for Jamaica, &e. With 
this prospect of things removed, we shall stand ready to 
consider the work of emancipation on the broadest seale 
—if to be conducted on prudent and just principles, and 
with a view to the final termination of slavery. 

About one-half of the regular journeymen printers of 
Baltimore are out of employment—and, perhaps, nearly 
four-fifths of those who used to be employed on other 
than periodical publications, which must go on. And in 
these, also, considerably less hands are employed than 
heretofore. 


The health of our cities are thus shewn in the late 
weekly bills of mortality— 

In Baltimore, last week, there were 56 deaths, 29 adults and 
27 children. 


In Philadelphia, last week, there were 106 deaths, 40 adults 
and 66 children. 


In Boston, hast week, there were 39 deaths, 22 males and 17 
females. 


In New York, last week, there were four hundred and forty- 
eight deaths. Of these, 193 were by cholera, being an average 
of twenty-seven per day. The reports for the last three or four 


days, we are gratified to add, show that the disease is evidently 
on the decline, 


We have mentioned the death of gen. Leavenworth, in 
the far west. There are bad reports of the condition of 
the regiment of dragoons—that 140 men were on the siek 
list, and their horses were worn out, &e. 

Signorinas Predrotti and Saccomani with signors Mon- 
tresson and his son, Rappati, Salvioni and Corsetti, of 
the Italian opera company which arrived at New York 
in 1832, have all died at Havana. 

On Sunday night last, we were blessed with a steady 
rain, which has continued, at intervals, all the week. The 
fields of corn and other vegetables appeared as though 
fire had passed over them—for it had been about five 
weeks sinee rain enough had fallen to ‘wet a eambric 
handkerchief.” The /ate corn, and grass, and many ar- 
ticles of vegetable growth, will receive great benefits— 
but the crops of all these will be short. Our great rivers, 
the Ohio, Susquehannah, &e. with the Schuylkill and 
other lesser streams, seem to have had reached as low a 
state as almost before ever was known, and the naviga- 
tion was much interrupted, if not altogether stopped, for 
some time, at unusual places. The supply of coal, at 
Philadelphia, will be much diminished ow this account. 

The following shews the quantity of rain that fell at 
Philadelphia in each month of the present year, as ascer- 
tained at the Pennsylvania hospital— 
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The free masons in several parts of the eastern states, 
are rapidly withdrawing themselves from the society. 
It is singular, that this institution, which has so long and 
decidedly disavowed any connection with polities or po- 
liticians within, should be so much affected by politics 
and politicians without. 


Asan example of facts just stated, we notice the fol- 


lowing ‘‘circular,” signed by some of the most influential 
masons in Washington county, New York— 

Freemasonry has been, and in some degree still unhappily 
continues to be, the all exciting and disturbing subject in the 
community. Our connexion with the institution is charged as 
the cause of preventing perfect harmony and concert of action 
among those in this country who entertain the same opinions 
respecting the measures of government and the grand questions 
of national importance now before the people, 
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The political aspect of the times, no less than the ‘interest of 
social peace, we believe requires of every man who loves his 
country to exemplify his devotedness to the general good by a 
surrender not only of individual interest, but if needful by a 
manly sacrifice of personal feelings and long cherished partiali- 
ties. 

in order then to promote social peace and to remove all cause 
of offence or alienation out of the way of our friends, and in 
order to deprive our opponents of a weapon which is used 
against the whig cause with untiring and mischievous activity, 
we do publicly declare our total abandoment of freemasonry 
forever. 


The adjacent parts of New Jersey had been overrun 
by fugitive persons of color from Philadelphia—but 
many have retured home, and we hope will not be again 
disturbed. Letus ask, however, what is to become of this 
people, always increasing—and, not being admissible into 
society, becoming more and more degraded? They are, 
indeed, an unfortunate class—on whom a mad set of en- 
thusiasts are heaping injury upon injury, by discouraging 
their emigration to Africa, where an opportunity is held 


“We have, therefore, a wide and cheering field before us. 
With this prospect ahead, we humbly petition our owners to 
hold on. The agony will soon be over. To the owners of 
woollen mills, we would say, you have, under distressing cir- 
cumstances, persevered and fought a good fight. Don’t now 
give up the ship: a glorious victory is at hand. ‘Our sufferings 
is intolerable.’ 
“In conclusion, bear in mind that our fathers emigrated to 
the empire state under the most solemn pledge of protection, 
* . ” ~ * + 


But, as the patriotism of this free country of our adoption is es- 
timated by the spoils, and their value in the crucible, we appeal 
to the moueyed interest of the American people, and we hope 
not in vain.’? 


Every thing shews that the almost idolatrous feelings 
which both the French and British people once enter- 
tained for their kings, and all the members of their fa- 
milies, has nearly passed away. ‘They now regard them 
as men and women, who are—“no better than they should 
be,” and, indeed oftentimes less worthy of the respect of 
honest men than thousands of those who are considered 





out, to worthy persons of their color, to obtain rank 
amongst men, as rational beings; a rank that cannot be 
hoped for in their own native land. 

We speak not of the right in these cases—but refer to 
the facts as they exist, and will remain, without the hope 
of change. 


~=_— 


A number of the ‘‘Chenango (N. Y.) Whig” has been 
specially sent to Qs, on account of an essay concerning 
wool that it contains—it has for its signature ‘* Count 
Merino, in behalf of five millions of his suffering brethren.” 
It is a well written paper, and by some old fashioned and 
genuine friend of the national industry, as the following 
extract will make manifest— 

*“Itis a well established axiom that the price of staple arti- 
cles depends on the supply and demand. On this text we make 
our remarks. ‘To obtain the requisite information on this sub 
ject, it would be for their joint, as well as the public iaterest, 
that the wool grower and manufacturer were more intimately 
and personally acquainted, Their interests are the same. It 
it is not for the interest of the manufacturer to beat down the 
price of woul so low as to oblige the farmer to abandon his 
flock, nor of the wool grower to require so much as to prevent 
the free operation of the spindles. Let the wool bear its pro- 
portion of the manufactured goods, and no more. The wool 
grower that would stoop to pick up a cent. must recollect that 
he adds a much larger sum to his profits by giving a preference 
to domestic goods. If he does not purchase of the manufactur- 
er that purchases his wool, be sure, when he is in the store, 
that he selects the domestic article. The farmer must do all 
hie can to support the manufacturer. On their success he main 
ly depends for a steady and growing demand for his produce.” 

The writer’s object is to shew that the supply of wool 
is not large—and, though the home manufactured stock 
of woollen goods on hand is heavy, that the general sup- 
ply is deficient, and that persons having postponed the 
purchase of new clothing as long as they conveniently 
can, must come into the market liberally. He thinks 
that a two years’ supply of goods is needed, and intimates 
that a million of sheep have lately passed into the hands 
of the butcher for the sake of their pelts, they having 
been worth 150 cents each—and says, that 30,000 were 
slain at one butchering establishment, by which proceed- 
ings the price of tallow has been reduced from 10 to 64 
cents per Ib. and adds that this business will continue 


until the price of wool will afford as good a return to 


the wool-grower as the tanner, morocco dresser, &e. 


He says further, that at the German fairs the price is 
from 5 to 7 per cent. over that of last year; and that 
woollens (because of the cash duty, and for other rea- 
sons), are not now shipped from England to ‘‘raise the 
wind” in the United States, as heretofore, and concludes 


thus: 


**Now, sirs, please to look a head. The consumption of wool 
being in proportion to the increase of population, and the in- 
crease of population being greater in the United States than in 
any other part of the world; requiring larger additional supplies 
—and this increase is principally in the new states and territo- 


ries, where every backwoodsman and practical farmer wel 


knows it will be years before woo! can be grown, even to sup- 
ply stockings for the people—this increased demand must be 
supplied by importation, [unless our manufacturers will suffer 
through their fingers], or by our domestic estab- 
from our industry in giving wooi, and for the 
above reasons, we hope and believe it will be from a domestic 
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as belonging to the lowest ranks of society. The priests 
and lords, and the office-holders and pensioners, and 
other paupers, fed at the treasury crib, yet offer up their 
‘adorations and glorifications, with nearly the same bend- 
ings of the knee and loudness of voice as heretofore; 
but the people are also finding these fellows out, and 
almost ready to lay hold on them, and drag them from 
their high places, and compel them to earn bread by the 
sweat of their brows. But there are glorifications in 
other countries, and especially in Measice, that are not 
less prejudicial to the public welfare than the senseless 
regard that rational beings bave held for kings and other 
rulers of the people—a senseless regard because it is to 
names, and not to principles, or practices, that adoration 
is shewn. 
A correspondent of the United States Gazette, under 

date of London, July, 1834, gives an account of sundry 

shewings of the king and queen that he had seeu—from 

which we make following extracts: 

Not Jong ago, there was some muinmery at St. Paul’s church, 

about the sons of the clergy. Her majesty, queen Adelaide, 

honored the affair with her presence. ‘I'he lord mayor of the 

city of London was outin his laughable gingerbread carriage, 

drawn by four horses, and mounted by servants as gaudily 

dressed as those of royalty itself. ‘Che sheriffs, with their tinsel 

equipages were also in attendance. Wer majesty had three car- 

riages with every thing as red and gilded as possibie. These 

with a detachment of cavalry stood within the pailings of the 

large church yard until her departure. There was a great 

crowd around the church and at the opposite windows and 

along the streets, for miles, through which the show was to 

pass. Her majesty came forth, and away rattled her carriages. 

Not a handkerchief waved from the windows any where as she 

started homewards. Not ove huzza was uttered by the crowd, 

but hisses in abundance issued on all sides, at her, for more than 

a mile, whilst the boys and rabble ran booting after her carriage, 

to such an outrageous degree, that the officers at several places 

had to draw their swords to frighten them away. 

* * * * * ‘The truth is that whenever these two people, 
(his majesty the king and her majesty, the queen), appear in 
public, one may hear every where in the crowd, such expres- 
sions, as “‘England’s great paupers?”—“The father and the mo- 
ther of all the state rats’*—**There’s the root of our taxes,”’ with 
some others which may not be written. 

A most respectable and intelligent old merchant, whose cor- 
rect observations, I had afterwards frequent occasion to admire, 
told me that ‘royalty had gone down in England, ninety-five 
per cent. in the last forty years.”? So much said I? “if required 
for any proper purpose,”’ he added, “‘[ would give that opinion 
on oath.’? ‘As one evidence of the fact, said he, some years 
ago if but a young prince put his head over the walls of Saint 
James, the people shouted and ran, threw their hats up, huz- 
zaed, cried long live the royal family! the king forever! And 
whoever was so impudent as not to join the chorus, was very 
certain to be knocked down. Now the whole of them may 
look over the walls together, and they would excite the very 
same sortof attention as the falling of a horse in the street 
does. Servants and apprentices would stop, take a stare and 

ass on. 

‘ “Formerly, when the king came to the theatre, there was a 
great huila.belloo set up, and if you did not pull off your hat 
and join in, you would have been kicked out of the house. 
Now the office holders and clerks, make a modest show of loyal- 
ty, and nobody else pays much regard to his presence. I my- 
self have been forced in other days to stand up uncovered 
while they were playing the tune of ‘God save the king.’ ”’ 

if any one will take the trouble to go amongst all sorts of 
peopte in London, and investigate the state of political feel- 

ings, he will find that the present wonderfully increased intel- 
ligence of all classes, respecting human rights and the true 
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ry, has caused the public mind to become tired of a system 
which drains the pockets of the industrious man to feed count- 
less paupers; to maintain an enormous pension and civil list, 
and to support an useless royal family, that handles gold as the 
wind does the dust of the earth, 


Kings, and all other beings of the sort, look—‘‘far at a 
distance,”? as we have quaintly heard it said of persons 
and things which are like ‘‘painted sepulchres”—g/lorious 
without, but filled with corruptions, and dead men’s 
bones, within. ‘The office-holders and others, feeding at 
the public crib, will shout praises to the hand that mi- 
nisters to their wants or gratifies their lusts—but as light 
and knowledge extends, it must result that the mass of 
the people, will, more and more, regard persons and 
things according to the real merits of them—for, though 
the mass of the people may be deceived, gulled, hum- 
bugged and brow-beaten—the mass is honest to itself, 
and will finally right the wrong which foolish devotions 
to persons have permitted. 

hat is the king of England, for an example? The 
shattered remains of one of the most dissolute of his kind 


‘ —a superannuated ignoramus—a machine inthe hands of 


others—without any settled and well organized will of 
his own, but subject to the dictations of those round about 
him; and totally incapable of understanding or rightfully 
administering the laws, for the good of his country. lt 
is well for him, that, generally speaking, his keepers have 
been rather clever persons—but of himself, what is he? 
Divest him of royalty, and throw him into the crowd— 
and what would he be? 


Among the improvements lately made, that in the 
manner of paving the streets of our cities deserves a 
notice. Several of the streets of Baltimore have been 
“reformed” (and they wanted it bad enough!) and others 
are undergoing the ‘‘searching operation!” These, skirt- 
ed by curb stones of our beautiful granite, (for the use of 
which we are indebted to the Battimore and Ohio rail 
road), seem to accomplish all things that can be reasona- 
bly desired. ‘The streets have nearly the smoothness of 
a Macadamised road, without its intolerable inconveni- 
ence, of flights of sharp pointed rocks into men’s eyes— 
when a brisk wind blows. 

A Boston paper says— 

James H. Conant, charged with being an active accomplice 
in the destruction of the Ursuline convent at Mount Benedict, 


was examined at the ‘own Hall in Charlestown, on Friday, 
and fully committed for trial, bail being refused. 


It is probable that, in a short time, a considerable bo- 
dy of evidence will be collected, implicating many indi- 
yiduals, 

We regret to see, in further advices, that general San- 
ta Anna appears to be steadily marching to a throne, in 
Mexico, supported by the soldiers and a legion of priests 
—one of which latter, the bishop of Michisocan, he had 
appointed his minister of grace and justice. There is a 
prospect, however, that some of the provinces will not 
easily submit to the royal chieftain. 


—— 


Italy may be almost said to be a fief of the empire of 
Austria; a large part of it, indeed, actually belongs to 
that empire; and in the states of the church, and the 
kingdoms of the Two Sicilies and Sardinia, Austrian 
bayonets abound. In the latter, every thing is ruled by 
them, the imbecile king being used as an instrument of 
the emperor. A considerable degree of alarm, however, 
just now prevails, and is felt at Rome, as well as at Vi- 
enna, from a supposition that the young king of the Two 
Sicilies is leaning towards France, and will join the qua- 
druple alliance of France, Great Britain, Spain and Por- 
tugal, and give a constitution to his people. The Nea- 
politan army is said to be on an excellent footing, and 
consists of 58,220 men. 

The new civil war in Spain had not yet resulted ina 
battle—which Carlos will avoid, if possible, until he ga- 
thers sufficient strength to enable him to meet the queen’s 
forces with probable success. It seems pretty certain 
that France will interfere in this war, and take part with 
the queen, and this may lead to important events, and, 
perhaps, convulse Europe again. Never before, in time 
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of peace, were so strong military establishments kept up. 
Europe is ready for a general fight! 

Ibrahim pacha lately condemned the governor of Naza- 
reth to work for a year at the fortifications of Acre, for 
having had a default of 6,000 piastres in his accounts. 
At this rate of punishment, some of our functionaries 
wold have to work a whole century. 





CHOLERA. 

As the disease lingers at New York, we shall hereafter notice 
the deaths caused by it, with the localities observed in the re- 
ports of the board of health. 

In general Duane st. Green- Bellevue Total. 


practice. hospital. wichdo. do. 

August 29, 22 1 3 29 
30, 9 5 2 1 17 

31, 5 3 2 1 10 

Sept. 1, 7 6 4 0 17 
) 12 3 4 0 19 

3, 14 2 5 3 24 

4, 14 4 2 1 21 


Business in New York, however, goes on nearly as usual, 
The cholera is not considered an epidemic in that city, anda 
belief is generally entertained, that by acareful attention to diet, 
clothing and shelter, &c. itmay be avoided. The disease, with 
a few exceptions, bas only been fatal to the inconsiderate or 
badly provided for. 

Total deaths at New York for the week ending Aug. 30—448; 
of these 166 were under 5 years old, and 193 of cholera, 45 eon- 
sumption, &e. 

Fatal cases still happen at Buffalo, and other places that have 
been named heretofore. At Montreal 345 persons died in the 
first week of August, but only 110 in the last week. The cho- 
lera has been very bad at most of our villages located on lake 
Erie, and at Detroit. The trustees of the college at Washing- 
ton, Pa. have issued a notice of the state of the health of that 
town, to relieve the anxiety of parents and guardians. There 
had been, in all, only 12 cases and 7 deaths by cholera, but none 
since the 8th of August except one of a doubtful character. 
This fine town is quite healthy. No epidemic prevails at New 
Orleans, and the interments are few. Very few cases of cholera 
have lately appeared at Albany, &c. 

We may remark, in general, that though solitary cases of cho- 
lera have recently happened in many places, the disease has 
been very mild this year, (in a few towns eacepted), compared 
with its prevalence in 182, and itis also better managed. 

The marchioness of Headford, died at London, of the cholera, 
in the latter end of July—leaving nine young children. 

The last steam packet from New York was put under strict 
quarantine, on her arrival at Charleston. She was not allow- 
ed to bring her passengers to the city, but landed them at Sulli- 
van’s Island, where they were obliged to stay three or four 
days, and suffered many inconveniences, for the want of suffi- 
cient room in the building assigned for their use. 


ELECTIONS, 

The present great anxiety of politicians is in relation 
to the senate—though, in several of the states, members 
of the house of representatives of the U. S. in the next 
congress, will be chosen in the present year. 

The following are the names of the U. S. senators 
whose periods of service will expire on the 3d March 
next— 

Mr. Sprague, of Maine; Mr. Bell, of New Hamp- 
shire; Mr. Silsbee, of Massachusetts; Mr. Knight, of 
Rhode Island; Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey; Mr. 
Clayton, of Delaware; Mr. Leigh, of Virginia; Mr. 
Brown, of North Carolina; Mr. Calhoun, of South Ca- 
rolina; Mr. King, of Georgia; Mr. Bibb, of Kentucky, 
Mr. White, ot Tennessee; Mr. Waggaman, of Louisia- 
na; Mr. Poindexter, of Mississippi; Mr. King, of Ala- 
bama; Mr. Rodinson, of Illinois. 

Besides the above, there are three vacancies by resig- 
nations to be filled, viz: from Pennsylvania,.in place of 
Mr. Wilkins; from Georgia, in place of Mr. Forsyth; 
and from Maryland, in the place of Mr. Chambers. 

In all, there are 19 seats to be filled before the meet- 
ing of the next congress, Dec. 1835—indeed 20, for Mr. 
Linn, of Missouri, holds his place only by an appoint- 
ment of the governor, which ts temporary. Of the 20— 
8 are administration and 12 anti, and the probable loss 
or gain of parties is a subject of much speculation. 

The place of Mr. Bell, from New Hampshire, has 
been supplied by a ‘‘Jacksonian.” The elections are 
over in Rhode Island, North Carolina, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Illinois, Mississippi and Alabama, and were held 
in Virginia some months ago. It is confidently expect- 


ed that Messrs. Knight, of Rhode Island, Leigh, of Vir- 
ginia, Bibb, of Kentucky, Waggaman, of Louisiana, and 
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King, of Alabama, will be re-elected, or succeeded by 

entiemen of the same political character—but the re- 
sults of the elections in North Carolina and Illinois are 
disputed, or by some thought doubtful, as to the election 
of senators. ‘There is no election this year for members 
of the legislature in Mississippi. 

We have already stated that Henry Johnson was elect- 
ed a member of the next congress from Louisiana. And 
he was also more recently elected to fill the vacancy in 
the present congress, occasioned by the resignation of 
E. D. White, lately chosen to be governor of the state. 

The Indianapolis Journal contains returns of the gu- 
bernatorial election from every county in this state, ex- 
cept four. ‘The aggregate is— 








For Noble, (whig), 36,056 
Reed, (Jackson) 26,425 
Present ascertained whig majority, 9,631 


In 1831, the votes in the same counties were, for No- 
ble 23,087, for Reed 20,204—majority 2,883. Whig 
gain since 1831, 6,748. 

The result in Kentucky is now ascertained. The le- 
gislature stands thus—senate 21 whigs and 16 Jacksoni- 
aus; house of representatives 74 whigs and 25 Jacksoni- 
ans. 

The following state of the polls, at the comparison of 
the sheriffs of the 5th congressional district, with the 
whole number of votes in each county, is taken from the 
Frankfort ‘‘Commonwealth.”” We have added the free 
population of the several counties, ut the last census. 

Whole No. Whole No. Free 











Letcher. Moore. given. incounty. persons. 
Mercer, 861 1,769 2,630 2,408 12,870 
Garrard, 1,169 261 1,430 1,614 $,320 
Anderson, 251 507 758 727 3,539 
Lincoln, 765 462 1,227 1,470 7,364 
Jessamine, 685 462 1,147 1,164 6,576 
5,731 5,461 7,192 7,383 


The counties that gave Mr. Letcher a majority voted 
as 1 to 5.79 of the free population—but those in favor of 
Mr. Moore, as 1 to 4.84 of the free population; or in 
other words, the counties. last referred to gave [nearly] 
one for every 5 free persons, whereas in the former there 
was only one out of 6. ‘This isa very great difference. 

We made the preceding statement in consequence of 
grave charges preferred against the conduct of the judges 
_ of the election in Mercer and Lincoln counties. 

Every county in Mr. Hawes’ congressional district has 
shewn a majority against him. In Mr. Pope’s district, 
his party has been beaten 2,000 votes, as we see it stated. 

The political character of the legislature of Worth Ca- 
rolina, just chosen, is zealously contested. While the 
“‘Globe” claims a large majority for the administration, 
certain papers of the state, (surely as worthy of credit!) 
say that there is a decided majority against the adminis- 
tration. It is freely stated that Mr. Brown, at any rate, 
will not be re-elected to the senate, that the state is ‘‘anti- 
Van Buren.” Mr. Branch formerly senator, and the 
first secretary of the navy under president Jackson, is 
spoken of as the probable successor of Mr. Brown. 

The Raleigh ‘‘Register,” one of the most cautious 
publications in the United States, speaking of the late 
election in North Carolina, savs—* We now feel ourselves 
at liberty to declare, from ascertained facts, not that we 
are in the midst of a revolution, but that we have trium- 
phantly passed through it. ‘* The battle has been fought 
and won.” It then proceeds to give a variety of particu- 
lars, which we have not room for at present. As an ex- 
ample, it shews the result of the elections in 11 counties 
which it names, containing one-fifth of the whole white 
population of the state, saying it is ascertained that 7 ad- 
ministration and 28 anti-members have been elected from 
those counties; and further, that said counties, in 1828, 
gave gen. Jackson 8,593 votes and Mr. Adams 2,889, and 
in 1832 gen. Jackson 5,794 votes and to Mr. Clay 1,078. 
From these and other statements it appears certain, in 
the opinion of the intelligent editor of the ‘‘Register,”’ 
that a complete political revolution has been effected in 
that state. 

We have not yet the result of the election in Jilinois. 
But a western paper says—‘‘The intelligence we have 
received warrants the statement, that Duncan is elected 








governor, Jenkins lieutenant governor, Reynolds, Casey 
und May, representatives in congress. Mr. Casey isa 
member of the present congress. Some claim that all 
the persons elected are anti-Van Buren. It seems to be 
conceded that the governor, lieutenant governor and Mr. 
Reynolds are so. There was no election of members of 
the state legislature this season in Iilinois.” 

It seems admitted that there is a ‘Jackson majority” 
in Missouri; but there is also said to be a decided ‘‘anti- 
Van Buren” majority in the legislature of that state. 

The Providence Journal thus states the result of the 
late election in Rhode Island. In the assembly, whigs 
41, the senate 2—43; administration, &e. in the assembly 
51, senate 8—39; majority on joint ballot 4. The senate 
was chosen at a former election. The other party, how- 
ever, classes the votes thus—democrats, in the house 29, 
anti-masons 6, bank party 37; in the senate, democrats 8, 
bank party 2; and so claims a majority of 4, saying that 
the anti-masons will vote with the democrats. The 
‘Journal’ nevertheless, goes into particulars, and sup- 
ports its statement, as we think, decidedly. ‘The “whigs” 
of Rhode Island are about to celebrate their victory with 
great glee. 

THE LARGEST WOOLLEN FACTORY in the United States, situa- 
ted in the village of Somersworth, N. H. and belonging to the 
Great Falls Manufacturing Company, was compelled abouta 
week ago, to stop its operations. The machinery is shortly to 
be sold at auction, and there is little reason to expect that the 
business will ever be resumed. The establishment cost 
$300,000, and gave. einployment to 423 persons. Its annual 
disbursements, for labor only, were $108,000. The value of its 
products last year were $414,000, and it manufactured annual- 
ly 375,000 Ibs. of wool. 

Now, four hundred and twenty-three laborers must seek em- 
ployment in business to which they are not aecustomed—the 
farmers, mechanics and traders aroand it, are to be deprived of 
an accustomed source of profit, by the domestic market, employ- 
ment and supply—the wool grower suffers loss on his stapie— 
the owners of village property find their lots depeciated in 
value—and fifteen hundred persons (including boarding-house 
keepers), hitherto entirely dependent on this establishment for 
support, must abandon the village and obtain a livelihood else- 
where, as they can. All this is independent of the immense 
joss sustained by the proprietors. 

LOUISIANA SUGAR CROP. From the New Orleans Bulletin.— 
The following calculation of the amount of the last crop made 
by one of our most intelligent merchants, will be found to be 


accnrate. 
Export to this day.ceccpescescecescesveceees 021,000 
From Attakapas........se0++- pe ecececssesees 4,000—31,500 
Now in town........ neetenes ésececos nosetoneqcantacs Gane 
Do. on plantation, aboOut........eeeeeeees oeeeee seeeee 6,000 
Consumption of Louisiana,........ ecccccoccccccccn cee See 


Export via the lakes for Alabaina, Florida and Georgia 10,000 
Sugar shipped up the VOT acbteoces eeeeeeee eee eeeee ae -22,000 


9 76,009 
Pirates. The pirates, mentioned yesterday, as having ar- 
rived at Salem, have been examined by the U. States district at- 
torney, removed to jail in Boston, and are to receive their trial 
in October. The prisoners are sixteen in number, and belong- 
ed to the piratical schooner Pinda, which robbed the brig Mexi- 
can, of Salem, on the high seas, nearly two years since. The 
commander of the Pinda is one of the prisoners. 

Of the sixteen, fourteen were on board the Pinda, at the time 
the piracy was committed. The other two joined her on the 
eoast of Africa. The prisoners are principally Spaniards, and 
belong to Havana—there are no Americans or English among 
them. 

The robbery committed upon the Mexican was most auda- 
cious and cruel. She was bound to Rio Janeiro, and was 
plundered under Brazilian colors, on the 20th September, 1832, 
lat. 33, long. 34 30, and robbed of $20,000 in specie, the officers 
and crew stripped of every thing valuable, fastened below, and 
the vessel set on fire with the horrid intention of destroying her 
with all on board. Captain Butman and his men succeeded in 
getting on deck through the scuttle which the pirates had left 
unsecured, extinguished the flames and returned home. 

The pirates were subsequently taken by the British, and 
have had an examination in England before the proper autho- 
rities, when five of them offered to turn king’s evidence—two 
of them were admitted to testify. They were fully committed, 
and the British government ordered them to this country for 
trial. They were yesterday landed in Salem, examined before 
judge Davis, and ordered to take their trial in Boston. 

One of the wretches above alluded to has escaped the Justice 
of the law, by turning ———— He cut his throat with 

iece of glass, and soon died. 
andl aii [Com Adv, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
From Liverpool papers to July 29th, inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Money was in great demand in London on the 25th July. 
The Irish coercion bill which passed the house of commons, had 
been sent to the house of lords for concurrence. 

The number of persons who had sailed from Liverpool, as 
emigrants to the United States and the British colonies, during 
the quarter ending the 30th June, was 11,625. 

FRANCE. 

The government had issued orders to seize all arms, ammu- 
nition and thilitary equipments on the Spanish frontiers that 
seemed destined for Don Carlos. The accounts from the wine 
districts are, in general, very favorable. M. Bascans, editor of 
the Tribune, after a confinement of 32 months, had been set at 


liberty. Sixty five prosecutions, 3 of them capital, and fines to 
the amount of 50,000 franes, have si 


ue & gnalised his career, besides 
the imprisonment named above. 


A vessel at Havre with 4,000 stand of arms and ammunition 
for Don Carlos, had been ordered to be seized. ‘he French 
Carlists were, in great numbers, rallying around Don Carlos, 
and making large sacrifices in money, in order to further his 
enterprise, 

, Bad, SPAIN. 

Down to the 20th July, there had been rio engagement be- 
tween the armies of Don Carlos and general Rodil. The for- 
mer had his head quarters at Santa Cruz de Campezo, and the 
Jatter at Lerin. A decisive battle was expected in a few days. 
The queen regent of Spain has acknowledged the state of Bel- 
giam, aud appointed a charge des affaires at the court of Brus- 
sels. It is stated that from 25,000 to 30,000 muskets have been 
purchased in France and England, by Don Carlos. He was 
about to convoke the cortes por eslimientos; and had moreover 
published an amnesty for all past offences, and issued a decree 
fixing the civil list during his reign at 30 millions of reals. It 
was rumored that all the chiefs of the insurgent provinces had 
been suinmoned to join the main body under Don Carlos. In 
order to embarrass the queen’s government, Don Carlos had 
filled up the vacancies in the Episcopal sees throughout the 
kingdom, and had despatched an ambassador to the court of 
Rome, to prevail on his holiness the pope to confirm the nomi- 
nation of the prelates made by him. 

Frightful excesses had been committed by the populace at 
Madrid on the bursting out of the cholera, believing it to be the 
effect of poison, it having been suggested that the monks had 
poisoned the wells. The mob broke into three convents, pil- 
jaged them, and murdered several monks. The government 
had taken rigorous measures against the offenders and restored 
tranquillity. 

The queen was to open the cortes in person; and it is said 
that there had been several private meetings of its members, at 
which symptoms of ultra liberalism had been disclosed. ‘I'he 
monks and friars were aiding the cause of Don Carlos, and, in 
consequence of the stand taken by the convent of Stu. Frances 
of Abando, of the city of Bilboa, in his favor, it had been dis- 
solved and its revenues sequestrated. 

The new Spanish cortes are thus classified, omitting 18 con- 
cerning which returns had not been received: royalists or Car- 
lists 4, liberal, or friends of the present ministry 32, liberals, 
independent, who may or may not support the ministry 69, ex- 
treme liberals opposed to the present ministry 28, procura- 
dores, whose Opinions are not known 26—159. The decree 
published by Don Carlos, in Portugal, declaring the ministers 
who proclaimed Isabella II, traitors, has been solemnly pro- 
mulgated at Elisondo. The decree further enacts that their 
property shall be confiscated, and that they have forfeited all 
their titles and honors. 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

Commercial letters from Constantinople, announce that cor- 
tracts had been entered into for the early setting in motion the 
Turkish army, and the immediate equipment of the fleet. In 
consequence of which, ordinary woollen clothes and leather 
had experienced a considerable rise. Mehemet Ali has vast 
projects for the benefit of Egypt. He was improving the roads, 
and was about erecting an enormous bridge, 400 toises long, be- 
tween Delta and Kahira, 100,000 men were to be engaged in its 
construction, and its cost was estimated at 40,000,000 of frances. 
The rage for building was extending itself in all directions, and 
Menou square in Alexandria, is surrounded by splendid houses 
built under the direction of architects of talents. 

The plague was at Smyrna, and on the increase. 

a Beene 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce 

The Sailor’s Magazine for August contains a long communi- 
cation from Wm. Richards and Ephraim Spaulding, missiona- 
ries at Lahaina, (Sandwich Islands), from which it appears 
that the first whale ships which ever visited the Sandwich Is- 
lands, were the Balena, capt. Gardner, of New Bedford, and 
Equator, capt. Folger, of Nantucket. This was ir the autumn 
of 1819. While lying at anchor in Kealakekua Bay, (Hawaii), 
they took a large whale which made 110 bbis. of oil. Since the 
autumn of 1823, a complete list has been kept by the missiona- 
ries; of the ships which have recruited at Lahaina, (island of 
Maini), and probably still greater numbers have recruited at 
Honolulu (island of Oahu). The whole number of Lahaina 
from the middle of 1823 to the end of 1833, ten years, is 514, in- 
cluding 218 different ships, In the spring of 1831, there were 


| 
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38 ships at anchor in that harbor at one time. The number of 
ships which recruited there in 1833, was 82; 30 in the spring, 
and 52in the fall. Aggregate of oil on board, at the time of 
their calls respectively, 74,390 bbls. Aggregate taken by the 52 
autumn ships during the season, 27,340 bbls. averaging tor each 
ship a little more than 525 bbls. **From these facts, say the 
missionaries, it will readily be seen that, though the average 
quantity taken by each ship the past season is less than in some 
former seasols, the whale fishery is still in a very prosperous 
state; and considering the great demand for sperm oil in Ame- 
rica and Europe, it Was never more profitable.’’ 

The number of seamen generally in port, rendered it desira- 
ble, in the view of the missionaries, that a reading room should 
be provided for their accommodation; and accordingly a build- 
ing has been erected, 32 feet by 20, on the missionary premisea, 
for masters and officers, and another about 10 rods distant, 24 
feet square, for the crews. ‘The first cost of the buildings was 
about $720; of which $200 was paid by the missionaries, $215 
by ship masters, and the remainder, it was presumed, would be 
contributed by other ship- masters, as they should successively 
artive in port. ‘*As it regards social intercourse between the 
missionaries at this station and seamen during the past year,’’ 
says the letter, **it has been uncommonly cordial and pleasant. 
Masters generally have been very kind, and some in addition to 
their subscription for the reading rooms, have been generous in 
making Us presents of such things ae were necessary in our fa- 
inilies, an acknowledgment of which we shall gratefully make 
to the American board.’? 

From the Canton Register, received at the office of the New York 
Commercial Advocate. 

Hawaii is the largest, (of the Sandwich Islands), and is noted 
for having two immense volcanoes, one of which is in constant 
operation; there is a very good harbor on the north side of the 
island called Hido. The island of Oahu contains the best har- 
bor in the group; it is called Honolulu, or Fair Haven. This 
island, from its possessing so good a harbor, and having facili- 
ties for repairing vessels, abundance of provisions, central situ- 
ation, &c. will become a place of great value in a commercial 
point of view. The towns contain a population of about ten 
thousand natives, and from 3 to 400 foreigners, mostly Ameri- 
eans and English. It is also the seat of government—has a 
strong fort garrisoned by about 200 soldiers. The king resides 
at Honolutu, and has a guard of 100 men. On gala days, his 
life guards of about 25 chosen men, who are petty chiefs, turn 
outin their uniform. The king is a well formed young man, of 
about 21; he is called Kauikeaouli by the natives—but his offi- 
cial title is Kamehameha 3d. He has received a good common 
education, is of good disposition, has associated a good deal 
with foreigners, is fond of display in the European style, and 
endeavors to adopt the English manners and customs, and pos- 
sesses a better knowledge of them than any other chief in the 
country. The islands are capable of producing cotton, sugar 
cane and coffee in great abundance with very little labor; a 
good government is only wanted there to make them articles of 
export. ‘The natives are willing to labor, and would be indus- 
trious, if proper encouragement were given them; but at present 
they labor under great oppression. Foreigners are not taxed, 
and no duties are levied on imports. Ships entering the harbor 
for refreshments only, or for repairs, pay 10 cents per ton, and 
those which enter to trade, pay 60 cents aton. There are laws 
in force against murder, theft, adultery and fornication. The 
king is at present engaged in forming a complete code of laws. 
There are many European houses built in the town—some are 
of wood others of stone. There has lately been erected, by vo- 
luntary contributions, a stone building, and excellent teachers 
have been obtained to instruct the children of foreigners in the 
English language, reading, writing and arithmetic. The build- 
ing cost $2,500 and is styled the **Oahu charity school.’’? There 
are fifty-five scholars at present. Upwards of 120 vessels annu- 
ally repair to the islands for refreshments, repairs, and for the 
purpose of trade; commerce is daily increasing—vessels from 
the Society Islands, coast of California and the Columbia river, 
resort there to purchase goods, &ec. A large church has lately 
been erected at Honolulu by the “‘American Seamen’s Friend 
society,” for the benefit of seamen and residents; it cost about 
$5,000, and is quite an ornament to the town. W. Diell is the 
chaplain. 

—- 8 © Qtr 
POLITICAL ARTICLES. 

The following is an extract from an address of F. O. J. Smith, 
esq. representative of Cumberland district, Maine, in the con- 
gress of the United States—delivered at Portland on the 2d inst. 

“You must know, gentlemen, that the opposition party of the 
present day have two species of wigs in their service—the re- 
gular built federal wig, and the U. S. bank wig. They are at 
first unlike each other. Believing them to be inventions of the 
federal party, I did not doubt that they were so contrived as to 
secure to the federal wig, in some way, a decided advantage 
over the U. S. bank wig. And so itturned out. They are so 
cunningly contrived, that the federal wig can be worn without 
the U. S. bank wig; but the bank wig is not susceptible of being 
worn any lengih of time without becoming a genuine, federal 
wig! Some personages, I understand, disliked this contrivance 
at first, and even swore there was no such thing as a federal 
wig, being willing to wear the bank wig, if that was all, and for 
the sake, I presume, of “laudable accommodations.’’ They 
accordingly putit on. But by a curious law of its own, as it 





has been invariably observed, the bank wig has always gradual- 
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ly changed in the progress of wearing into a genuine federal 
wig, and as certainly as every national republican of 1833 finds 
bimself to be a wig of 1834! [tsomelow or other turns from 
the one shape into the other, as the long tail of a tadpole is 
known to change into a pair of long sprightly legs, while its 
shapeless body becomes converted into a regularly fromed frog! 
Now why and wherefore these things should be so, I undertake 
not to explain. But that such is the real fact, every common 
observer can testify. Look around you, and point out a single 
wan whom you ever saw withthe U.S. bank wig on, who has 
not and dves not also wear, the regular federal wig, fitted, friz- 
zied and curled,in the first rate Hartford convention style? 
Gentlemen, you know the thing to be impossible.’’ 

Letter and sentiment of Tristam Burges, esq. to the committee of 

arrangements of the Salem whig festival. 
Providence, August 4, 1834. 

My pear sir: Your letter of the 25th of July was received; 
but [ have omitted to answer it, until this day, because I had 
hoped to have it in my power to bein Salem on the 7th August. 
Iam now assured [ cannotcome. Be pleased to accept, and 
to make acceptable to the gentlemen associated with you, my 
inost cordial acknowledgments, for the honor done to me, by 
the invitation to partake of the whig dinner, to be given on that 
day to the congressional senators of Massachusetts. Nothing 
could give me higher delight than to join with you in doing 
honor to these distinguished gentlemen. Every tribute given to 
merit, is pleasant in the bestowment: but on this occasion, in 
these dark hours of the republic, there is a peculiar delight 
in recounting and honoring the distinguished services of the 
whig senators in congress—who, during the last session, with 
such a diligence, patriotism, and true valor of soul, resisted, 
exposed and laid open to the view of the people, the alarming 
asurpations of the executive, and the corrupt and ruinous mea- 
sures of the administration. 

The very kind manner in which you allude to my humble ef- 
forts in the public services, and suggest that it would give you 
and your friends pleasure to see and hear me, is indeed very 
flattering to my feelings, and calls for and receives my warm 
acknowledgments; but suffer me my dear sir, to say that, in 
this alarming condition of the country, one voice only, the voice 
of the people, should now be delightful to the ear of patriotism; 
for that voice only can now save the nation from utter ruin. 

For that voice we are here listening with anxious attention. 
Every mail coach that rattles over our pavements—every steam- 
er that comes rushing up to our wharves, renews our attention. 
That cheering voice has already reached us from Louisiana. 
It will run echoing up the long rivers of the west. We shall 
hear it again from Kentucky, Ohio and other states in the great 
valley, coming to us over mountain and lake, and uniting on 
the Hudson, with the voice of regenerated New York. From 
Maine, too we expect to hear a note of utterance, in unison 
with this great strain of national harmony. When all these 
shall meet, and mingle across the quiet waters and green islands 
of our bay, I trust the voice of Rhode Island will be heard in 
harmony with her sister republics, and that there will be again 
a grand choral shout, once more announcing, that **these Unit- 
ed States are, and of right ought to be free.”? 

You request of me asentiment. I send you one, to me, at 
this time, all absorbing; and I hope it may find an echo in every 
American heart: 

Our fathers, the whigs of 1776, born to a heritage of freedom, 
secured by their valor—May we so honor and emulate them, 
that our sons may emulate and honor us. 

1 am, dear sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

TRISTAM BURGES. 
HORRIBLE AFFRAY. 

Itis seldom that we insert “tales of horror;’? but there is 
something so extraordinary in the following that we are in- 
duced to preserve it— 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Mississippi, to his friend 
in Kentucky, dated 
Mount Olympus, July 17. 

A dreadful fight took place in Jackson on Monday evening: 
Alexander McClung, who is the strong friend of governor Run- 
nels, not long since in a moment of excitement pronounced 
general Allen, (a lawyer of high stending) a coward and a 
scoundrel, and applied many other abusive epithets, which Al- 
fen having heard of, came to Jackson on Monday, to know, if 
such was the fact and if he had any apology to offer. McClung 
replied that he had used the expressions alluded to, and would 
retract nothing nor offer any apology. They appeared in the 
street at the distance of a hundred yards apart, and each, con 
sidering it the duty of the other to attack, acted on the defen- 
sive. They were both well armed and though public expecta- 
tion was on tiptoe, it Was disappointed, no attack was made by 
either. After this a verbal challenge passed from Allen to Me 
Clung to fight the same evening on the bank of Pearl river. 
‘They agreed to take four pistols each and a large knife, to com- 
mence walking up to each other, being placed cighty yards 
apart, and fire when they pleased; and in case neither should 
hit or kill with the pistols to close in with their knives. They 
commenced walking very slowly, each with a large duelling 
pistol in his band; they kept approaching slowly, unti! Allen 
said, “now, sir, we will see who the damned coward is.”? Mr. 
McClung replied—“‘damn you we will,” and at the same time 
slopping still, raised bis pistols, took deliberate aim at Allen 
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and fired. Allen at the same time walking slowly and eleva- 
ting his pistol, as McClung fired. He sprang forward and fell 
prostrate on his face. McClung immediately drew another pis- 
tol and stood fora moment waiting to see if he would get up. 
But his fire had taken effect. He had two balls in the pistol 
one of which took him in the mouth between the chin and lip 
aud the other on the side of the head. ‘The distance between 
them at the time of the fire was thirty-four yards. Allen is 
siuce dead. Respecttully yours, 
2 ® OB Gtr 
“SPLENDORS OF THE EAST.’ 

A letter from Constantinople, dated June 4, published in the 
Loudon papers, in reference to the late marriage of one of the 
daughters of the sultan to one of his pachas, says— 

On the 3ist ult. a very fine Egyptian frigate of 64 guns, and 
560 picked men, arrived here bringing besides, a young relative 
of the pacha, the divan efendise of Meheimed Ali, the bearer of 
a complimentary letter on the occasion of the present marriage, 
together with splendid presents to the amountof a million of 
plastres, and more. Among other articles | hear of a beautifully 
worked golden date tree, the fruit being represented by brilliant 
and other precious jewels. 

The marriage fete has continued with unabated spirit. Os 
Sunday the patriarchs, Greek, Armenian aud Catholic Arme- 
nian, together with the Jewish high priest, and the chiefs of the 
communiues, were entertained sumptuously; and yesterday all 
the foreign ambassies were collected at Dolmabaktihee, where 
they had a dinner under a tent, of course such a one as tlley 
might bave gotin Paris or Londun. One of the ainbassadors i 
an appropriate speech, gave a toast ‘to the prosperity of the 
Ottaman empire,’? which was answered by one of the Turkéeh 
ministers drinking **to the diplomatic corps.’’ On rising from 
table, the party withdrew to a kiushk of the sultan to see the 
fire works, which were unusually brilliant. One of the temples 
bad a flaming inscription, but | was too distant to be able 
make itout. ‘This morning the jihaz, (dowry and parapherna- 
lia), Were transported with great pomp from the sultan’s palace 
at Beshiktash, to the princes’s new palace Nisht Abad, the abode 
of joy. The officers of the porte opened the procession, then 
came a body of Jancers, superior officers of the army, 52 mules 
loaded with trunks of finery, six coaches and six, containing 
plate of various descriptions; 11 coaches and 4, containing 
equally objects of silver, gold, &c. 20 mules with cushions and 
household furniture; 70 men each bearing On his head a silver 
tray filled with shawls, brocades, &c. 16 men with trays full of 
jewelry of the most splendid description; two coaches with 6 
horses, and 10 with 4 horses appeared to be empty; 30 black 
eunuchs loaded with years and ugliness, tie most disgusting 
devils imaginable, appeared next; a body of lancers followed, 
and closed the procession, Which may have been about thre 
miles long. It must not be supposed that the furniture mentione 
above is all the new married couple is to have, for the abode of 
joy was previously completely fiited up by Frank upholsterers, 
in the newest Freuch style; but the numerous oriental articles 
were exposed to the popular gaze for effect, and even the bath 
patterns, hand looking glasses, and other ornaments common to 
all Turkish brides, were not forgotten. The sultan, followed 
by his two sons on horseback, placed himself in his splendid 
tent at Nishan Tash, on the road side, to view the procession, 
and seemed to take a great interest in it. ‘This evening we are 
to have such an unbounded display of fire-works, that if we 
don’t set the Bosphorus on fire it will not be for want of trying; 
a castle is to be taken by storm, I hear, and, I dare say, it will 
be a very good affair, as it winds up our pyrotechnics. ‘To-mor- 
row the procession of the bride concludes the entertainments, 
and to day none of the pachas were visible (except the seraski- 
er and Achmed pacha, who directed operations), in order that 


something may be thought of them to-morrow, when they ex- 
hibit themselves. 


The Hamburgh correspondent of the 5th July, contains the 
following additional particulars relative to the marriage of the 
princess Saliba at Constantinople. The marriage of a prin- 
cess is a very rare event in the annals of Ottoman history, for it 
has seldom been permitted to the daughters of the sultan to 
marry, for fear of transmitting the blood of the caliphs into the 
veins_of their children, and thereby rendering it possible that 
the throne should pass from the male to the female line, Sul- 
tan Achmed II! was the last who about the beginning of the 
18th century married one of his daughters to a grandee of his 
empire. The preparations for celebrating the marriage of Sali- 
ha exclusively occupied the public attention, and the time of 
the monarch. It may be computed that a fourth part of the 
population of Constantinople took a share in the rejoicings. 

The character of the Tarkish people appeared herein in all 
its peculiarity. Old men and young women, and even chil- 
dren, who find their only and highest enjoyment in repose, 
here collected together in immense crowds, witnessing and par- 
taking of the various amusements. The only enjoyment of the 
Turk is coffee and his pipe, he sips with delight the essence of 
the Moka bean, and observes with pleasure the curling clouds 
ofsmoke ascending from his pipe. He is satisfied with him- 
self, appears what he is, disturbs nobody, and wishes not to be 
disturbed himself. The men were separated from the women, 
and the approach to the latter was guarded by a line of soldiers 
who called out “the place is sacred.’? At the approach of 


— the women, who were double the number of the men, re- 
tired, 
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The rejoicings continued ten days; on the eleventh, the 
Vride’s treasures were carried from the seraglio to her palace, 

and on the twelfth, she was led to the arms of her expectant 
husband. Although the cavalcade which accompanied her did 
not start till 12, that hour having been pronounced favorably 
by the oracle, there were at least 150,000 persons, extending 
four or five miles collected by day break. Some squadrons ot 
Turkish cavalry preceded the procession, then followed the 
foreign pachas with their suites, amongst whom were the cele- 
brated Hussein pacha and the former favorite of the sultan 
Mustapha pacha, most of them on fine Arabian horses, next 
came the ministers of the porte and the vizir, Achmed and Na- 
miek pacha, etc. then the grand vizir and the mufti in splendid 
deesses. ‘I'hen came Kislar Aga with thirty or forty eunuchs, 
the imperial chamberlain and pages on horseback.—At length 
came the splendid carriage of the princess, followed by forty or 
fifty other rich equipages, containing the attendants of the prin- 
cesses, all of whom were veiled, and the procession was closed 
ey several squadrons of cavalry. Having arrived at the palace, 
the bridegroom a fine man about forty, who in spite of his low 
origin, having been formerly a slave of the Seraskier pacha, has 
@ distinguished appearance, came to the bride’s carriage, to re- 
#eive and conduct her to the apartments. He there placed her 
according to the usual ceremouies gently on a sofa, then drew 
back respectfully, and begged in an humble posture that she 
would look with favor upon the lowest of her slaves; he then 
prayed that she would unveil herself, offered her fruits and other 
refreshments: and afier manifesting much reluctance, she un- 
wejled, and he invited her to partake of a repast with him. 

After the repast, the princess retired to the bridal chamber 
and the bridegroom some time after followed. The sultan has 
given a new proof of his enlightened understanding on this oc- 
eesion. According to the Ottoman history, from the earliest 
period, the custom has been to strangle all the children of sis- 
‘ters and daughters to the sultan immediately on their birth. 
Sultan Mahmoud has, however declared to his daughter and 
son-in-law, that “the age of barbarism for Turkey was past. 
— that the offspring from this marriage, even princes, shall 
ive. 

8 © Oteve— 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
LINCOLN COUNTY. 
Court of pleas and quarter sessions—July session, 1834. 
[From the Carolina Watchman. } 

The grand jurors of the county aforesaid, present to the seri- 
dus consideration of their fellow citizens of the state: 

That our present constitution is grossly unequal, unjust and 
neompatible with every principle of republicanism. 

That petitions and memorials praying for a redress of griev- 
inces, have at different times been presented to the represen- 
tatives of the people in the general assembly. 

That at the last elections, thirty thousand of the qualified 
voters of the state, voted that the “constitution ought to be 
amended,’’ and that only two thousand voted against it. 

That the voice of the people, thus clearly expressed by a ma- 
jority of fifteen to one, of the persons actually voting, and near- 
ly two-thirds of all persons entitled to vote, was formally made 
known to the last legislature, and that the wishes and instruc- 
tions of the majority of the people thus manifested, were wil- 
fully unattended to and disobeyed. 

We request the wershipful court now sitting to cause this pre- 
sentment to be duly certified by the clerk, and transmitted to 
his excellency the governor of the state, to be laid before the 
next legislature. 

In behalf of the freemen of this county, we suggest to the citi- 
zens of those counties oppressed by the inequality of the pre- 
sent constitution, the propriety of bringing this subject to the at- 
tention of the next legislature, and of the people by similar pre- 
sentments. If the instructions of the people are again unat- 
tended to and disobeyed, if the people petition, vote and present, 
through their grand juries in vain, it will then be for freemen to 
decide whether they are not called upon to take the matter into 
theirown hands, and redress their grievances as freemen should, 
and as freemen can. 

In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our hands, this 
26th July, 1834. RICHARD PROCTOR, foreman. 

8 © Oter—— 
INDIAN STATISTICS. 
From the Female Advocate. 

On examining the report of the committee on Indian affairs, 
made to the house of representatives, May 20, 1834, we have 
collected the following facts concerning our Indian tribes: 
That there are west of the Mississippi, 30 tribes 

with whom our government have treaties, with 





a population of 156,310 
Forty-nine tribes, no treaties, population 156,300 
——-312,610 
Population of tribes east of Mississippi, who have 
not agreed to emigrate 30,846 
Who have agreed to emigrate 61,830 
—— 92,676 
Grand total 405,286 


For all these numerous bands, government have made and 
are making most ample provision. It is proposed by the com- 
mittee above named, and they have reported a bill to carry it 
into effect, and which will undoubtedly become a law next win- 








ter, that a large tract, to be called the western territory, be con- 
stituted from lands within the bounds of the United Siates lying 
east of 23 deg. W. long. from Washington, south of Platte river, 
and north of the Missouri possessions—to be hereafter for- 
ever reserved for the use of the Indians. 

‘his territory, if we rightly understand the tables, 
Will Contain 10 acres. ......ecceeeceeeccee :ceeeeeeLduye90s000 
Of which, indigenous Indians possess.... 15,628,000 
Assigued to emigrant tribes........ +++ «46,202,000 
Leaving unappropriated, ......66.+++++++ 40,465,680 





—— 132,295,680 
Government expended in 8 years, from 1824 to 733, 
for purposes of education among Indians 35,500 
Total expenditures in Indian department, for 30 
years, from 1804 to 1833 12,220,612 


Averaging about 400,000 annually. 

The territory of which we speak would give about 326 acres, 
or half a square mile, to each of 405,286 inhabitants. 

= OO Bt —— 
' FIRST FRUITS OF ABOLITION, 

By the late arrivals at this port from the West Indies, we 
learn, says the New Haven Herald, some particulars of the in- 
cipient measures for the emancipation of the slaves in the Eng- 
lish islands, under the act of parliament for that purpose. 

Between the 20th of July and Ist of August, the governor ge- 
neral of the Windward Islands proceeded to the different places 
Within his jurisdiction, for the purpose of informing the slaves 
of the nature and condition of the change which was about to 
take place in regard to their civil and political relations. His 
plan was to visit the principal estates on the several islands—to 
call around him, at each, the most prominent and intelligent 
portion of the slaves—to announce the conditions of their eman- 
cipation, and enforce upon their minds the principles of good 
order and submission to the law. At Montserrat and Nevis he 
was received passively with that sort of calmness which pre- 
cedes astorm; butat St. Kitts open demonstrations were given, 
not only of insubordination to the enactments of the abolition 
parliament, but to the local authorities, and to the governor ge- 
neral himself, who came only in the “brief authority” of his ci- 
vil investments. On several of the estates murmurs were made, 
and on one, where an overseer attempted to quell the disturb- 
ances, he was severely beaten by the slaves, in the presence of 
the governor, who had to move off in some haste, to prevent 
being treated in a similar manner, 

In consequence of these facts, an additional number of troops 
was ordered from Barbadoes, together with a sloop of war. 
Thus things remained until the great day of emancipation, the 
Ist of August. This was a day of jubilee, and fasting, and 
prayer, according to the different dispositions and circumstan- 
ces of the parties concerned. The lst was Friday—on Satur- 
day the slaves are not required to work—Sunday, of course, is 
a holiday. Thus three days elapsed in which emancipation had 
no restraint. On the 4th, they were required to go to work on 
the apprenticeship system, but most of them refused. An addi- 
tional military and a strong naval force was concentrated at St. 
Kitts. On the 7th, martial law was proclaimed—600 marines 
were landed from the frigates in the harbor—several of the ring- 
leaders of the blacks were arrested, punished with stripes, and 
six of the principal ones sent off to Bermuda, 

At Montserrat they were in open rebellion, and at Nevis they 
were only restrained by the arrival of the special magistrate 
from England, who can have but a temporary influence upon 
the conduct of the slaves. ‘These islands are probably now ex- 
hibiting another spectacle of “infuriated men, seeking through 
blood and slaughter their long lost liberty.’? ‘The following let- 
ter from a gentieman in Nevis to his friend in this city may be 
relied on as correct. 

** Nevis, August 7, 1834. The negroes on several estates have 
absolutely refused to work. Martial law would in all probabi- 
lity have been proclaimed, had not the special magistrate arriv- 
ed most opportunely. His influence among the slave popula- 
tion will first be tried. Should that fail, martial law will follow, 
We shal! then try the refractory in a summary manner, and they 
must suffer abundance of stripes. 

**At Montserrat they are in an open state of rebellion, and they 
are condemning them to two hundred lashes each. 

“At St. Kitts, yesterday was given them as the last day to 
make their choice, and to-day the governor has determined to 
proceed to extremes. They have five men of war vessels in the 
harbor, who have landed all their marines, ready for action. 

“The negroes here, at Nevis, are awaiting the decision of the 
contest at St. Kitts, no doubt. One thing [ am quite sure of; 
that we shall not require bloodshed. A little flagellation will 
do with us.” 

Later—a letter from St. Thomas, dated August 15, says— 
“There have been some famous doings in St. Kitts. The ne- 
groes have all turned out. There is a vessel down from that 
island this morning, which brings the news that after a great 
deal of trouble they have been brought into subjection again, 
with the exception of about three hundred, who are still in the 
mountains. Those who have been taken were severely flog- 
ged, so much so that some died under the lash. Others were 
sent to Bermuda as convicts, and I believe there are some to 
be shot. Fourteen of them were killed the other day. It ap- 
pears they had assembled within range of the guns of the fort, 
from which they were greeted with a salute in the shape of two 
— shells, which killed fourteen, and dispersed the remain- 

er.’ 
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BRITISH BUDGET. 

On the 25th July, the chancellor of the exchequer brought in 
his financial statement. He began by stating that the receipts 
for the year ending the Sth of July, were £ 46,914,586 
The expendilure was 44,737,556 





eaving asurplus of income over expenditure to 
. the samen of £2,177,030 

The committee would at once be aware that this amount of 
surplus Of income Over expenditure was larger than any that it 
bad hitherto been his satisfaction to state to the house. (Great 
cheering.) After going into extensive detail, as to the state of 
the finances, he adverted to the surplus on which he had calcu- 
lated last year. He admitted that it was less than his estimate, 
but the diminution was partly occasioned by demands that had 
not been calculated upon; as charges on account of Navarino; 
£100,000 to pay off seamen, &c. He continued, however, of 
opinion that appropriating surplus to the reduction of taxes, in- 
stead of maintaining a sinking fund, was adviseable. Still he 
had found that it was requisite for the interest of the country, to 
be tolerably sure of asurplus. He calculated on posses-ing a 
surplus of £1,620,000, and that he should gain £160,000, by ad- 
ding 50 per cent. upon the licenses of retail spirit dealers, 
and £35,000, on beer licenses. The present beer license duty 
is £2 2s. he proposed to make the license £1 Is. where the 
beer is not consumed On the premises, and £3 3s. where it is 
consumed on the premises. 

He thus had a total surplus of £1,815,000. He proposed to 
use this surplus in the repeal of the house tax (previously deter. 
mined upon), which would be £1,200,000. The reductions that 
would be effected by Mr. P. Thompson’s “custom’s duties”? bill, 
now before parliament, would be £200,000. He proposed to re- 
peal the duties on starch, amount £75,000; on stone bottles and 
sweets, amount £6,000; and on almanacks, amount £25,000. 
He also named many small reductions in the assessed taxes— 
namely, the duty on a riding horse used by small farmers; the 
window tax on the houses of small farms; the duty on servants 
under 18 years of age; the duty ona horse kept by a clergyman, 
of any persuasion, where the income did not exceed £120, &e. 
The whole reductions of these sinall assessed taxes he estimat- 
ed at £75,000. The sum total of the reductions would be 
£1,815,000. Besides these reductions, he proposed to lower 
the duty on spirits in [reland, from 3s. 4d. to 2s. 4d. for the pur- 
pose of more effectually checking the illicit distillation. His 
lordship said, besides being able to make these reductions, the 
revenue would meet the interest (which will be £400,000 for 
the portion of the financial year) on the £20,000,000 that had 
been voted to effect the abolition of negro slavery—a work that 
had astonished other countries, as that sacrifice had gone hand 
in hand with the reduction of taxation. 

An extended and desultory discussion followed. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, in reply to the observations of different 
members, added that he should be glad to repeal the duty on 
glass, if the revenue could afford it; that he should also propose 
to reduce the stamps on publications, could the revenue spare 
£450,000; and that there was no increase of the unfunded debt: 


Official value of exports from the United Kingdom. 











Produceof Foreign and Total 
Years. the United colonial ” ; 

P Kingdom. merchandise, ©7POT#S: 
TBB1.. cece ee eee es 60,683,000 10,745,000 71,429,000 
BERR . cccsccesseces - 65,026 ,000 11,044,000 76,071,000 
1833....600+ee00++ 269,989,000 9,833,000 79,823,000 

3)195,698,000 3)31,622,000 3)227,323,000 
Average......-+.+ 65,232,000 10,540,000 75,774,000 
Increase on the aver- 
age of the last three 
years,as compared with 
the former three years 8,516,000 834,000 9,351,000 
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THE BIRTISH MINISTRY. 
Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 

London, July 12, 1834. All the excitement attendant upon 
the recent resignations has passed away, and we are quietly en- 
gaged in anticipating the future. The new administration is 
now complete, and will be found to be composed of the follow- 
ing persons:— 

First lord of the treasury, lord Melbourne. 

Lord chancellor, lord Brougham. 

President of the council, lord Landsdown. 

Chancellor of the exchequer, lord Althorp. 

Do. of the duchy of Lancaster, lord Holland. 

Privy seal, earl of Carlisle. 

First lord of the admiralty, lord Auckland. 

Secretary for the colonies, Mr. Spring Rice. 

Do. the home department, lord Duncannon. 

Master of the mint, Mr. Abercromby. 

President of the board of controul, Mr. Charles Grant. 

President of the board of trade, Mr. Poulett Thompson. 

Secretary of war, Mr. Edward Ellice. 

Do. for Ireland, Mr. Littleton. 

Chief commissioner of woods and forests, sir John Cam Hob- 
honse. 

Secretary of foreign affairs, lord Palmerston. 














Attorney general, sir John Campbell. 

Solicitor general, sir Charles Pepys. 

Lord advocate, Mr. Murray. 

Judge advocate, Mr. Cutlar Ferguson. 

King’s advocate, sir Herbert Jenny. 

Secretary of the treasury, Mr. Charles Woed. 

Under secretary of the home department, Mr. Edward Stanley. 

Lords of the treasury, capt. Berkley, R. N. Mr. Graham, Mr. 
Vernou Smith, hon. George Ponsonby and captain Byng. 

Commander-in-chief, lord Hill. 

Paymaster of the forces, lord John Russell. 

Lord lieutenant of [reland, marquis of Wellesley. 

Lord chancellor of do. lord Plunkett. 

Attorney general of do. Mr. Blackburn. 

Soiicitor general of do. Mr. Crampton. 

To enable you, in some measure, to form a correct conclu- 
sion, I will just tell you who are the cabinet, and how I am dis- 
posed to classify them. They consist of three parties, and may 
be thus rated:— 

Whigs—Lords Lansdowne, Holland, Carlisle, Auckland and 
Melbourne. 

Liberals—Lords Althorp, Duncannon and John Russell, Mr. 
Poulett Thompson, C. Grant, Spring Rice, Abercromby, Ellice 
and Hobhouse. 

Uncertain—Lords Brougham and Palmerston. 

Both these noble lords are just as likely to take the one side 
as the other; but as they both have hitherto expressed a very 
strong syinpathy for the opinions of a numerical majority, and 
as the liberals are nine to five, their votes may very safely be 
numbered among the friends of the people. ‘This little analysis 
will, I should think, do much towards enabling you to give 
sumethiug like satisfactory answers, and it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that if the liberal portion of the cabinet continue honest, 
the spirit of the reform bill will be fully carried into effect. 


It is because the tories are fearful of this, that they have al- 
ready betrayed their hostility to the administration. But much 
of their bitterness is to be attributed to another reason, and that 
is, the chagrin which they feel, that the Grey cabinet did not 
fall by any act of themselves. The wounded pride, the crush- 
ed vanity of the conservatives, was to be seen in the disgust- 
ing atiack of the duke of Wellington, when lord Grey explain- 
ed to the house of fords his reasons and feelings for retiring from 
the premiership, &c. 


In the house of lords, July 26th, the earl of Winchilsea put 
some questions to the noble lord at the head of the government, 
with a view to obtain information as to the course which was 
intended to be pursued in the foreign and domestic relations. 

Viscount Melbourne reminded the noble lord that the govern- 
ment was notnew. Their principles would be the same which 
had governed their conduct during the last three years and a half. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
From the National Gazette. 

One of the most violent and indecorous scenes that ever dis- 
graced a legislative hall, occurred in the British house of lords 
on the 17th of last July, growing outof the recent political trans- 
actions. Lord Ellenborough having called upon viscount Mel- 
bourne, the present premier, to state the course intended to be 
pursued by the government in relation to the coercion bill, the 
jatter mentioned that the measure would not be further pro- 
ceeded with in the upper house, but that a bill would be intro- 
duced into the other branch “for the suppression of disturbances 
in Ireland, from which the three first clauses of the original bill 
would be omitted.”? On hearing this announcement, the earl 
of Wicklow rose and uttered a tirade against the ministry in 
the most unmeasured terms, during the course of which he was 
incited by “tremendous,” “continued,” “immense,’’? cheering 
from the opposition. He affirmed that “such a degree of ineon- 
sistency, such a degree of tergiversation, of total abandonment 
of principle, had never been witnessed in either house of par- 
liament;”? and accused the members of the cabinet of throwing 
overboard not only their principles, but the well-being and 
peace of the country, in order to retain their places. After se- 
veral speeches, from lord Wharncliffe, the lord chancellor, the 
duke of Wellington, and the earl of Limerick, the last of whom 
alluding to a declaration made by the highest authority in the 
government, that “‘if the bill were passed in that house, it 
would be thrown out in the other,’’ exclaimed “good God! was 
itcome to this, that their lordships’ house was to be a mere 
court of registration for the house of commons!’? Lord Mel- 
bourne replied to the charges which had been thrown out. He 
said that “‘the noble lord, (Wicklow), had made use of the most 
extraordinary language, language as unjust and uncalled for as 
it was almost unparalleled in the annals of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, but he should not condescend to notice the virulence 
of that noble lord; he should not throw back in his face the epi- 
thets he had made use of—nor say that such emanated from the 
gross passions of mortified vanity and disappointed ambition,”’ 
but the cheering with which he was here interrupted, which was 
continued for some minutes, evinced that his friends were not 
disposed to be equally abstemious in their accusations. He 
then intimated that the reason why the government had resolv- 
ed upon altering their course with regard to the bill, was the 
fact of the lord lieutenant of Ireland having given the opinion— 
*‘no matter what circumstances induced it’’—that the proposed 
alterations were requisite: “he put it to their lordships’ good 
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sense, would it have been wise to oppose that opnion, and to 
force against its will and advice euch extraordinary powers on 
the Irish government.”” When he had taken his seat, the fol- 
lowing exemplary specimen of parliamentary propriety was 
furnished: 

“The duke of Buckingham maintained, that ministers were 
bound to the country by theirown words. The country bad a 
right to know why, if the bill were necessary ten days back, it 
was not necessary now? (Hear,hear.) The administration, it 
was too evident, was founded on principles neither of honor or 
honesty—(Hear, hear, from the earl of Wicklow.) The noble 
duke proceeded to censure the conduct of lord Althorp, and to 
panegyrize that of earl Grey. The country, he repeated, had a 
right to a better explanation for such an extraordinary change 
of opinion, than that which had been given. Was it a fact, that 
it was caused by their fear of Mr. O’Connell? (Hear, hear.) 
Was Mr. O’Connell to govern Ireland? The members of his 
majesty’s government might imagine that the matter would end 
there—that ap angry speech, an angry debate, would satisfy the 
public mind. They might go home and indulge in their antici- 
pation of ministerial ease, and peaceful slumber, and happy 
dreams, but the spirit of the country would haunt those dreams, 
notwithstanding that the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack should endeavor to dispel its appearance by his quotations 
and potations, to the eulogy of himself and his colleagues, and 
the health of the minister of the day. [The noble duke spoke 
under great excitement throughout. } 

Several noble lords here rose to order, but gave way to 

The lord chancellor, who said—just stop a while and leave 
the noble duke to me. (Hear, hear.) I have met the noble 
duke in many places, but never in an alehouse. It must have 
been in an alehouse, or cabaret, that he scraped up the slang, 
with a specimen of which he has this moment thought proper, 
at my expense, to indulge your lordships. 

The earl of Wicklow. Order, order, order. 

The duke of Buckingham. Let him proceed. 

Lord Mansfield rose to order. 

The lord chancellor. 
not notice him further. 

Lord Mansfield was sorry, for the sake of the honor and dig- 
nity of the house, that the scene of which it had just been a 
witness had ever taken place—(hear, hear)—as it had, how- 
ever, he hoped that the noble lords who had been actors in it 
would think no more of it, but allow the curtain to drop on it, 
without any explanation or counter explanation. He put it to 
the good sense of the house, if this were not the better course. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The lord chancellor. If the noble lord who has just interfer- 


ed "y taken me at my word, so much time would have been 
saved. 


The earl of Wicklow. Order, order. 

The marquis of Londonderry attempted to address the house, 
but was inaudible amid loud cries of ‘“‘order.”’ 

The lord chancellor. The question is, am I to be allowed to 
explain? {tis not fair for noble lords to listen to an attack upon 
me with patience and placidity, and cry ‘‘order’’ when I attempt 
to defend myself against that attack. (Hear, hear.) If I thought 
that the noble duke meant as a serious fact the allusion he has 
thought proper to make with regard to me,I should say that 
there was never any thing uttered within these walls, or in any 
other assembly in the kingdom, more destitute of foundation; 
but as I am willing to believe that he merely indulged a jocular 
propensity, | receive itin the same spirit. (Hear, hear.) 

The duke of Buckingham. Nothing more: I merely meanta 
poetical allusion to Shakspeare’s Hamlet. (Immense laughter.) 

“So much for Buckingham.’? Whatthe noble duke meant by 
his poetical allusion, we confess we are at a loss to discover. The 
debate was further continued by the marquis of Lansdowne, 
who denied an assertion of lord Wicklow, previously contradict- 
ed also by the lord chancellor, that earl Grey declared he had 
been betrayed, (referring to the conduct of Mr. Littleton), and 
vindicated the members of the administration from the charge of 
having unfairly used the late premier, by retaining office in con- 
junction with that gentleman, who, he said was only guilty of 
indiscretion. Lord Melbourne, moreover, in answer to a ques- 
tion put by lord Ellerborough, whether Mr. Littleton was to re- 
sume his place, replied in the affirmative, stating that ‘all that 
the gentleman was to blame for, was the extent of the com- 
munication, and not the communication, itself.”” Things are 
in a singular posture in England, and one must have a conside- 
rable share of mystical lore which enables its possessor to be- 
hold the shadow of coming events, to prognosticate with confi- 
dence the result of what is passing. 

2 eB Been — 
POLITICAL CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

Ata late convention of delegates at Cheviot, Ohio, to nomi- 
nate a candidate for congress for the (Cincinnati) district and 
metnbers of the legislature from Hamilton county, the following 
proceedings were had—as shewn in the official report: 

‘¢Previous to the vote upon each candidate for nomination 
the following questions were propounded to him, which were 
answered by each to the satisfaction of the convention. They 
form a short but very comprehensive political catechism, and 
most expressively body forth tiie principles of the democratic 
party of Ohio: : : 

1. Do you firmly adhere to the principle of instruction from 
constituents to representatives, and if elected will you obey 
such instructions or resign your seat? fYea.] 


Don’t take the slightest trouble. I'll 





2. Do you believe the act of congress incorporating the bank 
of the United States to be constitutional? Nay. 

3. Are you opposed to a recharter of the bank of the United 
States with or without modifications or restrictions? [Yea.] 

4. Are you opposed to the creation of any new national bank 
by congress. [Yea.] 

5. Do you approve of the veto, proclamation and protest of 
president Jackson and of the measures of bis administration 
generally? [Yea.] 

6. Will you sustain the democratic party by giving preference 
to the firm and constant members thereof, in all appointments 
to office that shall be made by the legislative body of which you 
may be a member? [Yea.] 

7. Will you support the ticket nominated by the convention, 
and publicly deeline being a candidate for any office at the ap- 
proaching election, unless nominated by the convention? 

[Yea.] 
98 © Bt 
DINNER TO MR. MOORE. 

A public dinner has been given at Tuscalvosa to Mr. Gabriel 
Moore, the late governor of Alabama, and one of her present 
senators iu congress. We give below a portion of his speech 
on that occasion in reply to a complimentary \oast. 

Mr. Moore said, he had been one of the early and warm 
friends of general Jackson, and he had adhered to bim until by 
the violation of all the pledges of himself and friends, the pre- 
sident had compelled him either to desert him or to desert the 
principles of constitutional liberty. When this alternative pre- 
sented itself he did not hesitate. He went on to enumerate the 
various pledges which the president had violated—among the 
rest, he spoke of the assurance that was given that if general 
Jackson was elected he would serve but one term. It had been 
said that when an incumbent of the presidency had his eye 
upon a second election, the first term was generally spent in 
electioneering, rather than in seeking the good of the country; 
yet this course which general Jackson had condemned when a 
candidate, he had practised when he attained the office. Mr. 
M. spoke of the zealous efforts for retrenchment and reform, 
which the Jackson party, and himself among the rest, had 
made, while Mr. Adams was in office. General Jackson had 
pledged himself to the same cause; and yet the retrenchment 
actually effected proved to be the increase of offices, and al- 
most doubling of the expenses of government; the reform was 
nothing more than an indiscriminate removal from office of all 
but his own devoted partisaus—though many of those removed 
were men of high honor and integrity—and putting in their 
place his own creatures who were prepared to do his will in all 
things, whether right or wrong. 

The opinion publicly expressed by general Jackson, previous 
to his eleetion, that the constitution should be so altered that 
members of congress should not be eligible to offices in the gift 
of the president, and that the practice of making such appoint- 
ments was a fruitful source of corruption, was referred to by 
Mr. M. and placed in conspicuous conirast with the practice 
of the same individual since be attained the presidency. 

Mr. M. placed in strong colors the abuses of the post office 
department. While on this subject, he read an extract from 
judge Story’s commentaries, in which that jurist, with some- 
thing like prophetic wisdom, bad stated that the post office de- 
partment was liable to great abuse, and that if ever the liberties 
of the country were attacked through the medium of government 
patronage, it was most probable that it would be through the 
medium of this department. Mr. M. forcibly remarked on the 
accuracy with which these predictions were fulfiled in the late 
management of post office affairs. 

Mr. M. took up the protest and dissected it with ability. He 
spoke of the extraordinary claims which the president had there 
set up, to the custody and control of the public money, inde- 
pendent of congress, as a high assumption of power. He com- 
demned his monarchical claim to all executive power not pro- 
hibited in the constitution, instead of being content with such 
executive powers as were granted to him by that instrument. 
He alluded again, while on this subject, to the president’s remov- 
ing power, which he said he had exercised to an extent beyond 
all the other presidents put together. But the president, he said, 
from this power deduced another; that of subjecting all these 
officers thug removable to the absolute control of his own will. 
He made them his servants or instruments for executing his 
purposes. Mr. M. said he could not hesitate in opposing these 
doetrines. On another occasion, be had sacrificed his own 
views to what he had believed to be the will of his constituents; 
and even there he had perhaps mistaken their sentiments; but 
he could not doubt them here. He had trusted to the spirit of 
liberty which burned in their bosoms, to the generous whig 
principles which they had derived from the sages of °76. He 
was sure they could not relish the slavish doctrines of the pro- 
test, which if recognized as just would convert our republican 
government into an elective monarchy. 

LETTER FROM MR. McDUFFIF. 
Abbeville, C. H. 2d June, 1834, 
Hon. George McDorrie: 

Dear str: Ata full and highly respectable meeting of your 
constituents in this district, held at the court house, on the first 
Monday of this month, the above proceedings* were had; and 





*The proceedings alluded to are sufficiently explained in Mr. 
McDuffie’s reply. 
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the undersigned were appointed a committee to communicate 
them to you and receive your answer. That duty we have now 
the honor to perform. Should any reasons occur to you for the 

tponement of your answer another month, the committee 
take the liberty, on behalf of the meeting, to say to you, that 
such postponement will not be disapproved of by this portion of 
your constituents. 

The committee beg leave, individually, to express to you the 
feelings of personal esteem, with which they are your obedient, 
&e. A. BOWIE, 

A. BURT, 

P. NOBLE, 

D. L. WARDLAW, 
JOSEPH BLACK. 


Washington 28th June, 1834. 

Gentiemen: I avail myself of the first leisure moment to an- 
swer your letter, which was handed to me at Abbeville Court 
House, and which enclosed certain resolutions recently adopt- 
ed ata public meeting by a portion of my fellow citizens and 
constituents, residing in Abbeville district, relalive to my con- 
templated retirement from the political trust with which they 
have so long honored me, and soliciting a continuance of my 
services, in the most kind and flattering terms. This decided 
and unusual demonstration of the contidence of my constitu- 
ents, has affected me with a profound sensibility which language 
cannot adequately express, and would increase—il any thing 
could increase—my sense of the obligations under which they 
have laid me, by their long continued and unwavering attach- 
meat, amidst all the political vicissitudes of the eventful period, 
during which | have acted as their represeutative in the federal 
legislature. I do not utter the words of mere form and ceremo- 
ny, but the sincere and unexaggerated language of the heart, 
when | assure you, that there is but one of the manifold ties 
that bind me to the world, which I feel more powerfully, than 
that tie of affection and gratitude, which has grown out of the 
relation subsisting between my constituents and myself, mark- 
ed as it has been by a liberality and kindness on their part, 
which has been seldom surpassed. In recurring to the origin 
and history of that relation, which I am reluctantly constrain- 
ed to dissolve, it gives me pleasure to reflect, that the high and 
responsible trust which | am about to surrender into the hands 
of those who conferred it upon me, was voluntarily bestowed, 
without any solicitation on my part, and has been continued 
without any of those arts of political court-ship, which are 
usually found necessary to preserve the confidence and support 
of the people. Such, indeed, has been my reliance on the en- 
lightened judgment and generous confidence of my constitu- 
ents, that Ll solemnly declare to you, that it never has occurred 
to me, in a single instance, to consider what would probably be 
their opinion upon any of the great questions which I have 
been called upon to decide as their representative. I have felt 
confidently assured that the honest exercise of my own judg- 
ment, would be the most infalliable means of preserving their 
confidence, and I have not been disappointed in the result. If, 
therefore, { have been so fortunate as to acquire the reputation 
of an honest, and fearless, and uncalculating representative—a 
reputation which [ consider infinitely more worthy of a lofty 
and legitimate ambition than the miscrable bauble even of that 
highest political distinction, the struggle for which is pregnant 
with such great, increasing and portentous mischief.—I owe it 
to truth and justice to say that I am as much indebted to the 
character of my constituents, as to the moral impulses ef my 
own mind, for that gratifying distinction. I have only acted 
the part of their representative, truly and faithfully. Notwith- 
standing my anxious and impatient desire to retire from this 
political arena, where I must be doomed to exhaust myself in 
vain and unprofitable struggles, tc resist the steady current of 
federal usurpation and oppression too deeply seated [ fear, to 
permit any rational hope of reform, I should have felt con- 
strained to acquiesce in the request of my conatitnents that I 
would continue in my present station, if the state of my health 
did not make my retirement from it a matter of imperious ne- 
cessity. In that necessity | am constrained to acquiesce, and I 
do it with the less reluctance, in as much as in retiring from 
congress, I shall go into the midst of my fellow-citizens, prepa- 
red and resolved to abide whatever political destiny may befal 
them, and devote my most strenuous and untiring exertions to 
improve the agriculture, increase the resources and the power, 
and elevate the character of a state, which the experience of 
every year renders more dear to my affections. 


In announcing to you my intention to decline another elec- 
tion for congress, [ think it proper to add, that if, in the course 
of the next two months, my health does not experience an im- 
provement, which I do not anticipate, T shall be under the ne. 
cesaity of resigning my seat, so that my constituents may select 


a person to represent them for the remainder of the term, for 
which I have been elected. 


If the state of my health were not such as almost to forbid 
the writing even of this brief communication, I should have 
presented a general survey of the political condition and pros- 
pects of the country, as affected by the operations of the fede- 
ral government. I trust that I shall be yet able to do so, before 
I take my final leave of the people of Abbeville, and Edgfield, 
as their representative in congress. 


I beg you, gentlemen, to offer to the citizens you represent, 
my sincere and ardent prayers for their welfare, and to be as- 





sured of the respect and esteem, with which I am your friend 


and fellow-citizen, GEORGE McDUFFIE, 
— 8 OB Beene 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Ata acer triennial teeting of the stockholders of the bank 
of the United States, held in their hall, in the city of Philadel- 
phia on Monday, the first day of September, 1834, Roserr 
RALSTON, esq. was called to preside, and JoserpH HemMPuHILt, 
esq. appointed secretary. 

Nicholas Biddle, esq. the president of the bank, on behalf of 
the board of directors, submitted to the stockholders, in compli- 
ance with the 13th article of the llth section of the charter of 
the bank, ‘‘an exact and particular statement of the debts which 
have remained unpaid after the expiration of the original credit 
for a period of treble the term of that credit, and of the surplus 
of the profits, if any, after deducting losses and dividends.”’ 

He also presented a general view of the present situation of 


the institution, showing the amount of its liabilities and re- 
gources. 


Whereupon, the following resolutions, moved by Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, esq. were read and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, ‘Thatthe thanks of this meeting be and they are 
hereby presented to the president of the institution and the 
board of directors, for the fidelity and skill which they have 
manifested in the management of the concerns of the bank. 

That the stockholders feel continued and undiminished con- 
fidence that the further administration of the concerns of the 
bank will be conducted with wisdom and zeal by those who have 
heretofore so satisfactorily directed them—and that the last reso- 
lution adopted at the triennal meeting of the stockholders, held 
on the first day of September, 1831, which authorises the presi- 
dent and directors to make application for a renewal of the char- 
ter, and to accept such terms of renewal as they may consider 
just and proper, is hereby revived and continued. 

On motion of Richard Price, esq the proceedings of the meet- 
ing, signed by the chairman and secretary, were ordered to be 
published, and the meeting then adjourned. 

(Signed) ROBERT RALSTON, chairman, 

JosepH HEMPHILL, secretary. 

8 © Otero 


BANKING, CIRCULATION, &e. 

The following answers of the president of the bank of the 
United States, to certain queries propounded by Mr. Cambre- 
leng, atthe former examination of the affairs of that bank, in 
1832, have been selected from the voluminous document soon 
after published, and renewed in the **‘New York Courier and 
Enquirer.’’ 

We omit the introductory remarks of the editor of that paper. 
They are more highly spiced than we are accustomed to use— 
but we agree, that the overthrow of Mr. Cambreleng’s visions 
by Mr. Biddle’s up and down answers, was complete; and, in the 
latter there is a culling irony that almost any man, execepta 
dealer in figures such as Mr. C. must have felt. But many 
people have been led astray on this subject—and the fruits of 
the mistakes made are now experienced, severely experienced. 

14. Mr. Cambreleng—If banks were restricted to dealing and 
lending capital only, or the representative of an existing capital, 
and were not permitted to manufacture and lend the represen- 
tative of nothing but legislative power, how could banks ever 
injure the trade or currency? 

Mr. Biddle—I fear I do not comprehend all this. Our banks 
have, or think they have, a substantial capital, and I doubt 
whether it is true that they are merely engaged in ‘*manufac- 
turing the representative of nothing but legislative power.’’ 

15. Mr. C.—If banks were restricted to their legitimate and 
primary object of borrowing and lending the capitals actually 
existing in the community, might they not go on annually re- 
gulating their facilities and their profits in a rate corresponding 
with the annual savings of labor and accumulations of capital, 
and without detriment to trade or currency? 

Mr. B.—I should. think that the legitimate and primary ob- 
ject of banks is to lend, not to borrow. 

16. If the bank of the United States and its branches were 
compelled to allow an interest cn all deposites, public and pri- 
vate, would it not draw into actual use millions of capital now 


dormant, and compel every state bank in the union to adopt 
the same plan of banking? 


I think it would do neither. 


18. Would not such a measure effectually check any over 
issues by compelling the banks to loan the large amount of 
capital upon which they were obliged to pay interest before 
they could be tempted to manufacture a bank note capital for 
uses of trade? 

The question seems to answer itself, for so far from checking 
over issues, it would be the best contrivance to render them al- 
moetinevitable. The case stands thus—At present it is feared 
that banks lend too much on what is here termed bank note 
capital—so to remedy that, the plan is to foree the banks to al- 
low interest on the deposites—because then they will be **com- 
pelled to loan the large amount of capital”? upon which they 
were obliged to pay interest, before they would be tempted ta 
manufacture a bank ‘‘capital.’? Thatis to say, before they come 
to the profitable part of their business, they must lend a large 
amount, in order to cover the interest they have to pay. Such 
a plan I should think a constant stimulus to lend too much— 
when a bank pays no interest on deposites, the temptation to 
exceesive issues, can scarcely be as strong as when it is goaded 
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ie lending, in order not to lose by the interest it must pay on 
eposites. 

18. Would it be practicable for banks to sustain any extraor- 
dinary amount in circulation when their notes would return 
upon them as fast as they were issued, because the holders 
would lose the interest upon them while they retained them? 

It would depend entirely on the circumstance whether the 
holder of the notes, could make more by the use of them, than 
by returning them. 

19. Is that not a fallacious plan of banking, the object of 
which seems to be to save interest by substituting bank notes 
for a metallic currency, while a portion of the community an- 
nually lose the interest on five times that amount, Composed of 
bank deposites aud dormant capitals? 

20. If we were to change our banking system, and call into ac- 
tive use all the savings ol labor, the profits of trade, and the an- 
nual accumulations of income, by compeliing all our banks to al- 
Jow an interest of four per cent on all deposites, is it not probable 
that a capital would be drawn from those sources for the uses 
of trade five time greater than any amount of paper money 
which all the banks in the union could possibly sustain in cir- 
culation? 

I see no fallacy in the present plan and no advantage in the 
proposed change of it. Undoubtedly the substitution of paper 
fur coin saves interest on the coin which it replaces, quite equal, 
I should think, to the capital which would be rendered active 
by the suppression of the paper. In addition to their present 
circulation, the banks might ‘possibly sustain’? an amount 
which would make the whule one hundred and fifty millions. 
Five times one hundred and fifty millions make seven hundred 
and fifty millions: and it is said that the offer of four per cent. 
interest would rouse into commercial activity these seven hun- 
dred and fifty millions. Ll somewhat doubt this. Interest in the 
United States varies from five to six, seven and eight, and even 
ten percent. If this dormant capitai bas resisted these rates, I 
fear it would not be awakened by four per cent. I doubt the 
more because in many Cities of the United States there already 
exist banks or saving funds, or some institution of charity or 
trade which have fur years pursued this very plan of giving 
interest on deposites—and yet the 750 millions have not shown 
themselves. 


But there is an objection to the change of system which 
seems to me final and fatal. At presenta bank discounts on its 
own capital; if deposites are added they are weicome; but they 
are not paid for; and the bank does business in proportion to its 
capital which being unchanged, the business partakes of this 
uniformity. But if, as is now proposed, the bank shoald have 
no capital of its own, but do business on capital which it has 
borrowed from others and on which it pays interest, two things 
seem inevitable—first, that the bank must do a much greater 
amount of business in order to make an equal profit and that it 
will be perpetually goaded into excessive business in order to 
pay for the use of its borrowed capital. And secondly, that the 
business of such a bank must be in a far greater state of uncer- 
tainty and fluctuation than that of other banks—because when- 
ever there is a demand for money, whenever a greater interest 
can be made out of doors than by leaving the money in the 
bank, these deposites will of course be withdrawn, and the 
bank, just at the moment when it might be useful in sustaining 
trade, would find its whole borrowed capital melting away from 
under it. 

21. Were we to adopt that system would not trade safely re- 
gulate itself, and keep pace with the annual accumulations of 
eapital; and would not capital increase more rapidly than it 
now does under a banking system, which substitutes a paper 
representative of power, and excludes from the active uses of 
trade a much larger amount of the real wealth of the country? 

Trade contrives now to regulate itself well without the pro 
posed improvement, which [ should think not calculated to 
hasten the increase of capital. 

22. Were all the banks of the union compelled at once to be- 
come borrowers of, and to cease manufacturing capital, could 
not the change be effected without any derangement of trade or 
currency? 

Mr. Gallatin estimated that in January, 1830, there were 
three hundred and thirty banks, having a capital of 145,192,268 
doliars. If these banks were ‘at once,” instead of lenders to 
become borrowers, such a transition would be a highly interest- 
ing movement; but [am inclined to think that “trade and cur- 
rency”? would be a litthe deranged before the process subsided. 

23. When bankers lend their own money, or the money of 
others upon which they pay interest, have you ever noticed 
that extraordinary but imaginary deficiency of capital which we 
hear of periodically in every country where banks are permit- 
ted to lend without restriction or any self-regulating principle, a 
currency manufactured by themselves? eS 

I have never noticed any periodical deficiency of capital 
which was at once “extraordinary but imaginary,’ and as far 
as [ am acquainted with the banks of this country, they are not 
permitted to lend without restriction or any self-regulating prin- 
ciple. What Il have noticed is this—that the bankers of Eng- 
jand “lend theic money or the money of others, on which they 
pay interest,’ and that for ten years past the failures among 
these English bankers have been more numerous in the propor- 
tion of six or seven, and probably ten to one, than the failures 
of American banks. 

24. May nota bank note currency be safely tolerated, where 
the mass of your capiial for the active uses of trade is drawn 
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from other legitimate sources, and where your paper circula- 
tions must necessararily bear but a small proportion to the 
amount of your deposites, as in Scotland? 

25. In Scotland, the bank deposites in 1826 amounted toabout 
twenty-four millions sterling, say in our money, one hundred 
and thirty millions of dollars, more than haif of which amount 
was composed of deposites in sums under one thousand dol- 
lars, and drawn from the laboring classes, its circulation, which 
had been gradually enlarging for more than one hundred and 
thirty years, was about three and one-third millions sterling— 
equal, in Our money, to about sixteen millions of dollars. Sup- 
puse the bank deposites of Scotland now to be one hundred 
and filty millions, and its circulation eighteen millions—can the 
trade of Scouland ever suffer from reactions white it is sustain- 
ed by so large an aggregate Of real and active banking capital, 
or its currency ever be agitated while the amount of notes in 
circulation scarcely exceeds one-tenth of the amount of bank 
deposites? 

26. Ifthe trade of Scotland depended, as ours does, not upon 
the accumulations of a capital which never diminishes, butona 
capital manufactured by five hundred banks, and which dimi- 
nishes with every reaction, and may almost vanish with a panic 
would not Scotland suffer as we do, and as they frequently 
have done in England, from every convulsion in the money 
market? 


27. Suppose our trade was sustained by deposites, (in a ratio 
to those of Scotland), to seven hundred and fifty millions, and 
facilitated by a proper currency of ninety millions; is it your 
opinion that our country could ever suffer, in peace or in war, 
from a searcity of money or a want of confidence? 

28. If we were to oblige our banks to pay an interest of four 
per cent. on all deposites, would not our laborers, mechanics, 
traders, farmers, nay, all our productive classes, become lenders 
of capital to give activity to trade, and enlarge the employment 
of laborers, and would not the ability of the bank of the Unned 
States to facilitate trade, be tripled in a few years? 

29. Is not the Scotch plan of banking more profitable to the 
banks and the community, than any adopted in any other coun- 
try? 

30. If this plan should not be adopted by congress and our 
State legislatures, would not redundant circulations be eflectu- 
ally checked by limiting dividends to six per cent. and compel- 
ling the banks to divide their profits? 


The inquiries from twenty-four to thirty inclusive, relate to 
Scotch banking. Scotch banking is doubtless an excellent sys- 
tem for Scotch people, but these peculiarities are difficult to 
transplant among a people of totally different manners, habits 
and modes of existence; and as their English, lish, French and 
Dutch neighbors, who are the more immediate witnesses of its 
inerits, have never adopted the system, I should hesitate to re- 
commend it for this country. It auits Scotland because it has 
grown up with the trade of Scotland. For the same reason our 
system does probably better for us than any scheme which conld 
be imported. Our whole trade and business has been connect- 
ed with the system, and the general prosperity which has ac- 
companied it, proves that if it has not caused, it has not marred, 
the advances of the country. I doubt whether it would be ju- 
dicious, as is here suggested, to destroy all banks, or to take 
away their capitals, or to make them pay interest on their de- 
posites, or, in short, to do any thing withthem. The whole 
machinery works well. [i wioves harmoniously with all our 
systems of government. The government of the states, with 
the afidition of the national government, form our political sys- 
tem.” The state banks, with the addition of the national bank, 
is the analogous arrangement of the banking system. 


The idea at the present day of doing the business of this coun- 
try without banks, would be equal to the project of renouncing 
canals, and rail roads, and steamboats, and all the other in- 
provements belonging to trade. 

That banks do occasional mischief there can be no doubt; 
but until some valuable improvement is found which supplies 
unmixed good, this is no objection to them. And constituted 
as they now are, the banks of the United States may be consi- 
dered safe instruments of commerce. 


During the Jast ten years, for every American bank which has 
failed, there have probably been at least six or eight English 
banks which failed. In 1825-6, no less than seventy-six to one 
hundred English banks failed at once. 

On the whole it seems wiser to retain the established institu- 
tion of the country, instead of resorting to doubtful and hazard- 
ous experiments. Whatis wanted, [ think, in our banking sys- 
tem is this—First, to widen the basis of the metallic circulation, 
by abolishing the use of all small notes, so as to allow coin to 
take-the place of them, as it inevitably would. And second, to 
annex to the non-payment of specie by the banks, so heavy a 
penalty, say an interest of 12 per cent. as in the bank of the U. 
States, or 24 per cent. as in some of the Jersey banks as would 
déprive the banks of all temptation to incur the risk of insol- 
vency. 

These simple measures would in my judgment, be far prefer- 
able to any other plans suggested in these inquires—better 
than the plan of destroying all the banks in the country—better 
than the plan of making them pay four per cent. interest—bet- 
ter than the plan of limiting the dividends to six per cent. and 
better than the plan of compelling tbem to divide their profits, 
instead of husbanding some portion of them to provide against 
contingencies. 
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“INFERNAL-PAPER MONEY.” 


From Cobbett’s Register. 

The United States of America, and particularly the farmers 
and working men of those states, now headed by the bravest 
man of which the history of the world affords us any know- 
ledge; those states, and particularly those people, to whose bra- 
very and to whose virtue, the world owes that there is any 
thing worthy of the name of freedom left in it; those people 
have resolved to get rid of the blighting curse of paper money. 
From the first; from the issuing of the president’s reasons for 
his veto; from the moment, I, who pretended no merit on ac- 
count of the prediction, because [ must have been a sheer fool 
not to have known the fact; | predicted that, if the democracy 
of the country once clearly understood the matter, they would 
put an end to the paper money completely; and that would, in 
a very shorttime, put an end to our paper money. The presi- 
dent’s reasons for his veto convinced me that he understood 
the nature of the abominable fraud. His character which I 
well knew, convinced me that he would never cease (having 
the power) till he had destroyed the fraud root and branch; the 
question then was, will the people stand by the president?) The 
question Was put to me by innumerable persons in London; my 
answer to which was, they will stand by him, if the paper mo- 
ney villains have not the cunning to deceive them. Every 
thing, therefore, would depend upon it; whether they would 
clearly understand the tendency of the frand. They have 
shown that they do understand it well: they stand by the presi- 
dent; and the paper money crew are smitten with fear; their 
knees knock together; their teeth chatter in their heads; and 
they look as our fat pensioners will look, when the pensions 
shall be shaken from them, and when they shall be bidden to 
crack a load of stones for nine pence, before they shall eat; and 
that look will only be equalled by the look of a cowardly mur- 
derer, when he sees the halter about to be put round his neck. 
I havea right to glory in the events which are now taking 
place. Before the bank was established, | warned the American 
congresa, and the American people, fully warned them of the 
dangerous consequences. [ will now proceed to inform my 
English readers of the present state of things in the United 
States, with regard to this infernal paper money. The charter 
of the bank provides, that the governors and directors shall, 
upon demand being made for that purpose by the house of re- 
presentatives, submit to the inspection of that house, all their 
accounts, books and papers of every description. The presi- 
dent has charged the governor and directors, not only with 
malversation as to money affairs, but of making use of their pe- 
cuniary means, in order to carry on a conspiracy against the 
freedom of the country. In order toascertain the truth of these 
charges of the president, the house of representatives have call- 
ed upon the governor and directors of the bank to produce all 
accounts and books, &c. agreeably to the provision in the 
charter. With this order, clearty legal, and manifestly just and 
reasonable, the insolent villians have refused to comply; and 


the house had ordered these sons of fraud to be taken into cus- | 


tody by their serjeant-at-arms and brought to the bar! I said, 
some time back, that it must come to this; or that the people 
must go and take Nicuo.as Bippie and fling him outinto the 
street, and take all his books and burn them. [ knew that it 
must be so; I knew that these vagabonds would never produce 
accounts and books and correspondences: I knew that they 
would never produce the proof of the support which they had re- 
ceived from England; and they will notdo it now. There will 
be great burning of papers before they go to WasHINGToN. 
The congress should have issued an order, which should have 
accompanied the summons, to seize all their books and papers 
atonce. [think the president should have issued such an order, 
on a charge of conspiracy or treason against the state, and have 
brought the vagabonds into the supreme court. However, I dare 
say he has done that which is just and that which is wise, and 
that, in the end, all the treasonable correspondence with Eng- 
land will come out; for that there has been such correspondence 
with persons in England, [ have not the smallest doubt. Now, 
then, I insert the intelligence, which is very dismal to the mo- 
ney mongers, and for the greedy landlords in England: for they 
wili see all their schemes must fail: that the people of England 
will never come down to potatoes and sea- weed, so long as the 
United States shall remain what they hitherto have been. * * * 
Thus stood the matter when my latest papers came away. It 
was thought that some of the treacherous villians would ‘‘bolt,”’ 
and come over and join the American conspirators already in 
London. No matter, the harpie’s nest is rummaged up: the 
monstrous fraud is stricken to the heart. When the news 
came away, the infernal paper was gradually disappearing, and 
specie gradually increasing, at the rate of nearly three miilions 
of dollars in a week; this specie must go principally from Eng- 
land: a good dea! from France: and that will work the nests of 
paper monsters in these two countries: it will assist to keep 
down the price of wheat in England: and it will soon produce a 
dissolution of the whole fraud: and the white-fingered discount- 
ers must go to sweep the streets, or to the cracking of stones. 
That the industrious classes in America understand this matter 
well: that they understand it to the very bottom, and clearly 
see the manner in which it robs them of the fruit of their labor, 
isclear. There is an organization of the working men, for the 
purpose of ridding the country of paper money, by the means of 
which they are fraudulently robbed of their earnings. They 
call the bank of Nicno.tas Bippie the “BRITISH BANK.” 
Ah! They see through the whole of the conspiracy! They see 














who is at the bottom of the whole: they see that the base and 
cowardly imps of hell, who are everlastingly seeking the de- 
struction of freedom all over the world, are the principals, and 
that Nicuovas Bipp.te and his crew, are only the underlings: 
they see that the base and bloody-minded villians on this sude 
of the water inteaded to destroy them, or to make them Slaves 
by means of this paper money. They should know, and pes- 
haps they do know, that there is a whole crew of American 
traitors now in London, keeping up a communication with Nt- 
CHOLAS BIDDLE and Co. They should if possibile, find ont who 
they are, and publish their names: they should watch their re- 
turn to the United States, and inflict vengeance on the mon- 
sters: for, these villains should not be suffered to escape punish- 
ment of some sort. When a warrant was served on the vile 
miscreants of PHILADELPHIA to give up their books und pavers, 
they said “‘that the war they were carrying On was a defensive 
one: that they had been assisted by many ‘eminent citizens’ in 
the carrying on of this war: and that they were resolved not to 
give up their names.”? A , e ' . 4 9 
In short, the plot for the destruction of American liberty has 
been carried on, on this side of the Atlantic. I have been in- 
formed, and I believe the fact, that a great Amerivan banker, 
who is here, and who is closely connected with, if not living 
with, a leviathan money- monger, well kuown in America,satd, 
about the month of February last, speaking of the working peo- 
ple in America: “‘d—n them, they shall starve of have bank 
notes: we will pay some of them, when they are hungry, and 
they will shoot at the rest, and make them submit quietly toa 
government fit for a gentleman to live under.”’? This scoundre} 
is here, now; and it signifies not to talk, punishment must be in- 
flicted on this monster, as well as others. 

William Cobbett.—It seems that there is no idea too prepos- 
terous for this man to propagate. An invasion of Ireland by 
Americans is about as likely as an invasion of the moon. Hav- 
ing lived here, and knowing the character of our government 
and its institutions, he must absolutely be in his dotage to ad- 
mit the thought for one moment. That he finds people so ex- 
cessively silly, and so profoundly ignorant, as to credit sucha 
literally mad conceit would be indeed matter of astonishment, 
had we not daily experience of the crowds that follow every 
charlatan, however absurd his pretensions. We copy the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting held in London in consequence of this 
notable discovery of Cobbett’s, satisfied it will at least excite 
our readers to a hearty laugh. [N. ¥. Cour. 

Frem the London True Sun. 
DANGER OF AN AMERICAN INVASION OF IRELAND. 

Ata meeting of the Manchester Repeal Association, held at 
Hutton’s tavern, Deansgate, on Monday evening, May 19, Mr. 
Cobbett’s Register of Saturday, May 17, was, on mouon, order- 
ed to be read at length, upon which the following resolutions 
were passed: 

Resolved, That the late paper, written by Mr. Cobbett, on 
the probabilities and danger of an American invasion of Ire- 
land, is, in our judgment, the most important document that 
has issued from the British press these many years past; and 
that il appears to us to be deserving of the most serious atten- 
tion of his majesty’s government and the people of England. 

Resolved, ‘That we tender our lasting gratitude to Mr. Cob- 
bett, for this able production of his pen, and respectfully re- 
quest him to re-publish, in a cheap form, this immortal docu- 
ment, and to assure him of our order for 500 copies, for the use 
of the members of our association, 

Resolved, That we petition both houses of parliament, pray- 
ing that five million copies of this invaluable paper be publish- 
ed at the national expense, through the agency of Mr. Cobbett, 
and distributed gratis all over the United Kingdom. 

That our petition to the house of lords be entrusted to the 
lord chancellor, and the earl of Shrewsbury and lord Cloneur- 
ry be requested to support its prayer; and that to the commons 
be entrusted to our tried, faithful, and unpurchasable eountry- 
man, O’Connell; and that Messrs. Hume, Harvey, Roebuck, 
O’Connor, Ronayne, Shiel, Finn, Jacob and Maurice Q’Com- 
nor, be requested to support the same. 

That these resolutions be published in Mr. Cobbett’s Regis- 
ter, the Evening and Weekly True Sun, the Manebester Ad- 
veruiser, the Newcastle Press, and Liverpool Journal; and that 
these papers have and deserve our confidence and thanks. 

LLOYD JONES, chairman. 

JosepH Suiets Toe, secretary. 

RIOT AT CHARLESTOWN. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

The selectmen of Charlestown, in their card of the [5th inst. 
promised to lay before the public a statement of all the faets, 
which might come to their knowledge, in relation to the wantom 
destruction of the convent, on the night of the llth inst. Phe 
Bunker Hill Aurora, of Satarday, 16th inst. has, however, giver 
so full an account of that catastrophe, and as examivations are 
now pending before the proper authorities, the result of whiels 
will shortly appear before the public—the selectmen have Kitle 
else to perform, than to give some brief account of thei owm 
official conduct of that affair. 

Previous to August 4th, there had been some vagne reports, 
such as that a nun had made her escape from the convent, had 
again returned, as some said, against her will, &e. but the re- 
ports were for the most part confined to a small cirele, anc cre- 
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‘ated little or no alarm. At the date above named, (Aug. 4), it 
‘being the monthly meeting of the selectmen, a representation 
‘was nade to them that the female alluded to was probably then 
improperly and unlawfully restrained in her liberty; consequent- 
dy a committee was appointed to inquire into the circumstan- 
‘ces of the case, and if found necessary, to ask legal advice, and 
repot. The week ensuing passed away with occasionally 
hearing of some expressions of dissatisfaction about the deten- 
tion of the lady in question, until Sunday, 10th, when several 
placards were found posted up in different parts of the town, 
one of which contained the following words: 

“To the selectnen of Chariestown!! Gentlemen: it is cur- 
fently reported that a mysterious affair has lately happened at 
the nunnery in Charlestown, now it is your duty, gentlemen, to 
have this affair investigated immediately, if not the truckmen 
of Besteon will demolish the nunnery Thursday night—August 
a4.” Boston, August 9, 1834. 

Oa that day (Sunday) one of the board called at the convent, 
‘and had an interview with the lady superior, and also with the 
mun who tad occasioned the excitement, and came away satis- 
fied Unat there was no cause for any complaints against the in- 
stitution. This was, the same evening, communicated to others 
of the selectmen, when it was proposed, if agreeable to the go- 
vernament af the convent, that they, as a body, should visit and 
examine the whole establishment. Accordingly the chairman 
of the board called on the bishop at his house the next morning, 
and made known to him that there did then exist some consi- 
derable degree of excitement, and that it was difficult to foretell 
to what extent it might proceed, and proposed to him for the 
selectmen to make a full examination into the whole affair, and 
— their doings to the public. 

he proposal met with the bishop’s entire approbation, and 
he gave assurance that the selectmen should have free access 
to every part of the house. Accordingly they lost no time in 
delay, but on the same afternoon (Monday) made a most tho- 
rough examination of the whole premises: that occupied their 
time till about sun-setting, when they made up their report or 
certificate, which was immediately sent for publication both in 
Boston and Charlestown. It may be proper here to say that 
when the selectmen left the convent on Monday evening, they 
had not the least apprehension that any riotous proceedings 
were about to take place on that night, and it appears that judge 
Fay and Mr. Thaxter, of Watertown, had both left their daugh- 
ters there at the school, after the departure of the selectmen. 

Se far as we have gone, it will be difficult to point out any 
remissness or want of promptitude on the part of the selectmen. 
They did not wait for the proprietors of the convent to request 
their official aid, but went in person and proffered it to them— 
and they Kad good reason to believe that their statement, which 


was to appear on Tuesday, would tend in some degree to quiet 
and allay the public mind. 


" We come now to the riot and conflagration. About 9 o’clock 
the mob began to assemble; one of the selectmen (Mr. Runey) 
living in that vicinity, was early on the ground, and used his 
utmost endeavors to still the tumult, but which proved ineffec- 
tual; soon after this a fire was made at some distance, in an 
easterly direction from the convent, and the bells rang, (the 
usual alarm for fires). Mr. Runey at this time left the mob, and 
rode into town to get the assistance of his colleagues, They, 
on arriving at the convent, found that the mob was about forc- 
ing in the front door, which opened into the room containing 
the altar, &c. Soon after the mob entered in, two of the se- 
lectmen went in among them, and made an appeal to their hu- 
manity, by saying [in words as near as can be recollected] that 
the story which had been told about the nun, was entirely false; 
that she was then in the house, and should, if required, be pro- 
duced; that there were then in the house a large number of fe- 
males, mostly children, and one lady sick, and that a certificate 
would appear in the morning, from the selectmen, which would 
satisfy every one. This seemed to produce a momentary pause, 
but the work of destruction was again resumed, when some one 
said “that cross must come down,”’’ but that no female should 
be injured. : 

Immediately on this, several voices were heard to cry out for 
a torch; the object of this could not be mistaken, and the idea 
of seeing an edifice like that, containing within its walls so large 
a number of female children, set fire to, at midnight, as may 
well be supposed, produced no other feelings than those of hor- 
ror and concern. And they were then told that if they would 
then desist and disperse, they might possibly escape detection; 
but if a torch was brought in among them, they would most as- 
suredly be exposed; but this had no effect, and not being able 
to identify any one of them, it was thought to be imprudent to 
remain there any longer. At this time a torch was seen ap- 
proaching, when all other considerations were absorbed for the 
safety and protection of the inmates; and recollecting that their 
sleeping chambers had been seen On the north west side of the 
bnitding, the two selectmen went immediately round to that 
place, and called aloud for the superior, &ec. They soon be- 
came satisfied that they had all left the place in safety. During 
all this time not more than from four to six persons were seen 
80 as to be known to the selectmen then present, and even these 
were detached from each other. 

Many citizens had been deceived by the bonfire, and returned 
again to their homes—as afterwards appeared—so that in look- 
ing round for assistance, there was none at hand, and this is by 
no menus extraordinary, it being at midnight hour, and the dis- 
pance from the centre of the peninsula is about ane and a half 





te es a 
miles. At this time the windows and furniture from the upper 
stories were falling in different directions, and judging it unsafe 
to remain longer in that situation, without being able to be of 
any service, came again round to the front of the building, and 
thence down into the street. The mob at this time appeared 
with their lights, to be about in every part of the convent, and 
very soon the smoke indicated that it was on fire in many places 
at once. 

The charge comes in this place against the selectmen for not 
calling out the military; and those who make this charge should 
consider that to have called them out, would have been the 
work of some hours, and that they could only have arrived to 
have witnessed the last scene of the conflagration. Now then 
let the candid portion of the public judge what good effect such 
a measure could have produced? Where would have been the 
perpetrators? Their object was accomplished; the destruction 
of the edifice was certain; they must have been apprised of the 
approach of military force. Can it then be supposed, that there 
would have remained a single one in the character of an incen- 
diary or rioter—at any rate the selectmen who were on the 
ground, thought that not the best or wisest course; they believ- 
ed that many more of those concerned in the destruction of the 
convent, would be brought to justice by allowing them to ex- 
pose themselves to the gaze of witnesses, than by any other 
course which it was in their power to pursue, and they still be- 
lieve that in this opinion they made no mistake, as disclosures 
are making which must ultimately result in the detection and 
apprehension of many of the offenders. 

The public have here the reasons which operated in the 
minds of the selectmen why they did not call on the militia, 
and why they did not attempt to oppose force to force, when their 
own strength did not exceed four or five persons, to combat 
with some hundreds of infuriated rioters 

It is not very uncommon for some persons removed at a safe 
distance from danger, to attach fault to those actually engaged, 
and to make boasts of exploits which they themselves would 
have achieved, had they been present; but these kind of victo- 
ries which may appear so brilliant on paper, are not always so 
easy to reduce to practice. 

The head and front of the offence, is the exceptionable terms 
made use of, in the handbill issued by the selectmen on Wed- 
nesday morning, }3th; and for this they have already made ex- 
planation, which they hope will be considered as satisfactory, 
but it may not be improper here to name some of the circum- 
stances; under which this offensive paragraph was written. 
The selectmen and committee of vigilance were in session on 
Wednesday morning, and were then listening to numerous 
complaints of their fellow citizens, occasioned by a tumuhuous 
and riotous body of men, which eame over Warren bridge, on 
Tuesday night, went to the convent grounds, and commited 
new depredations on those premises. The Boston Transcript 
of Wednesday 13th, gives au account of them as follows: 

‘A mob collected about ten o’clock, at the arsenal; finding 
probably it was well guarded, they proceeded with threats to 
the Catholic church, where they were made acquainted with 
the presence of the police, and marched on without making 
much disturbance, to Fanueil Hall. Here they again found pre- 


parations for their reception; and proceeded thence to Charles- 
town.’? 


It was while hearing the complaints against this mob, that 
the offensive words in the handbill were written, and the pub- 
lic will now judge, whether there were not some extenuating 
circumstances, even for this most heinous crime. 

But was it magnanimous to bestow on the magistrates and 
municipal authorities of a town, containing, perhaps, one 
eighth part of the population of the city, the most opprobrious 
epithets, for not arresting the progress, and securing the per- 
sons ofa mob that had paraded and marched in triumph and 
with impunity, through some of the principle streets of the city? 
Of this, also, let the public judge. There have been, within 
our own recollection, acts of violence perpetrated in Boston, 
some of which are not very dissimilar from this in our own 
town; not many years since. the interior of the Boston thea- 
tre, was nearly destroyed. That was done in the midst of a 
dense population, where an opposing force was at hand, but no 
one recollects that the civil authorities were azsailed with the 
greatest abuse and vituperation, because they were unable to 
prevent that occurrence. 

It is not, however, to be thought strange that such an out- 
rage as we have witnessed, so disgraceful in its character, and 
so destructive of property, should excite the keenest sensibili- 
ties of the community—and, that they should suppose that 
there was a want of forecast, and of precautionary measures 
which might have prevented so melancholy an occurrence. All 
this is not to be wondered at, and the selectmen deeply regret 
that their efforts to arrest its progress throughout the whole af- 
fair, were not more successful-—but that they did not make use, 
the best use, of all the means in their power for that purpose; 
that they utterly deny, and they believe thatthe public, upon a 
due consideration of all the circumstances of the case, wilt 
come to the same conclusion. 

THOS. HOOPER, 
ABIJAH GOODRIDGE, 
ABIJAH MONROE, 
SAM’L POOR, 
STEPHEN WILEY, | 
JOHN RUNEY, 


select men. 


Charlestown, Aug. 23, 1834 


